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COON DOGS AND COON HUNTING. 


By GEORGE F. BURBA. 


HE most important 
thing about a coon 
hunt is the dog. 
One may go into 
the field with a poor 
bird dog and lose 
his religion, but he 
has the satisfaction 
of yelling himself 
hoarse as he sees 

the birds fly up one at a time—out of 

range—as the brute chases through the 

weeds. Or he can occasionally firid a 

certain amount of revenge in switching 

the dog with the first thing he can get 
hold of, as the covey sails away un- 
harmed after having been flushed. 

But a helplessness comes from being 
in the woods at night, when you know 
there are coons in the neighborhood and 
you find that the dogs which have been 
recommended to you as the best in the 
county are the commonest kind of curs— 
a helplessness comes over you that 
causes you to say things that will send 
your soul to the deep damnation reserved 
for the wickedest of sportsmen. And 
the worst feature of it is that there is 
no such thing as a good breed of coon 
dogs. A dog whose ancestors were not- 
able pointers or setters may be expected 
to know something about quail. A little 
patience or a great deal of firmness may 
bring him down to business. But it’s 
different with the coon dog. He is not a 





matter of breeding. He is more a mat- 
ter of luck. He just happens. He can- 
not be trained, in the sense that a bird 
dog is trained, and there is nothing in 
appearances so far as he is concerned. 
At least I have never seen a coon dog 
that looked like he was any account. 

I have known a fellow to walk 10 
miles across the country and lug home 
a pup whose ancestors were noted as 
coon dogs, only to have the cur turn out 
to kill sheep. As my colored friend 
Elder once said to me: “ You can’t find 
a dog too ornery to tree a coon, and you 
can’t make one tree a coon by tying rib- 
bon on him at a bench show.” 

We had three dogs with us the last 
time I was in the woods and it so hap- 
pened that all three of them were good 
ones—a thing that doesn’t happen often. 
One of them had been picked up after 
a band of gypsies had camped near the 
village and his ancestry was unknown. 
Apparently he was a mixture of bull and 
coach-dog—a mongrel if there ever was 
one. He had treed a coon the first time 
he was taken into the woods and he had 
proved his reliability upon a hundred 
subsequent occasions. The second dog 
was a little white rough-haired thing 
with the body of a fox-terrier and the 
head of a collie. He was also a sort of 
tramp dog and his owner didn’t know 
where he came from. He “ jest showed 
up,” Elder said, “and didn’t hurt any- 
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thing.” The third was a female hound. 
She would chase a fox, if she happened 
to strike a fresh trail and was not dis- 
turbed; but she could be called off, 
whipped a little, and after that would 
pay no further attention to foxes that 
night. She had been bred for a fox- 
hound, from a good strain, but early in 
life had injured a leg. A negro took her 
and hunted coons with her and she de- 
veloped into a splendid animal for that 
purpose. 

I mention the character of these three 
dogs simply to show their dissimilarity. 
In fact, I have never seen two coon dogs 
that looked alike, nor one that looked as 
though he had been bred for the pur- 
pose. All of my coon hunting, however, 
has been confined to Kentucky and what 
is true of the Kentucky coon dog may 
not be true of coon dogs in other States. 

Nor have I ever seen the time when 
I believed that a whipping did a coon 
dog any good. I have seen my colored 
friends whip their dogs unmercifully, 
but I have not noticed any improvement 
in them afterward. A dog that lies— 
that is, one that leads you to believe 
there is a coon up a certain tree when 
there is not—is no more reliable after a 
whipping than before. On one occasion 
I saw a negro whip his dog when the 
negro thought it did some good, but I 
attributed it to a coincidence rather than 
to anything else. On that occasion we 
had been in the woods.several hours and 
the dogs had not picked up a trail. 
Finally my colored friend began mutter- 
ing to himself about the dogs. “ Bet if 
I git hold o’ that yaller dog,” he said, 
“T make him find somethin’ before the 
simmons git much riper.” And about 
that time the yaller dog—a miserable 
looking specimen—came up. Grabbing 
the dog with one hand and a withe with 
the other, he whipped the yelping animal 
until: I made him stop. Then he re- 
leased the dog and it scampered off 
through the brush. Five minutes had 
not elapsed until that dog treed some- 
thing, a quarter of a mile from us. When 
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we reached the tree (after tearing 
through a thicket we could not have 
gotten through in the daytime) we found 
the yaller dog sitting at the root of it, 
barking with all of his might and ap- 
parently the happiest dog on earth. 
There were two coons up the tree, and 
of course the negro attributed our good 
fortune to the whipping he gave the 
dog. 

Two or three dollars is a fair price 
for a coon dog, when he is sold, but 
there is not much traffic in them. Most 
of them in Kentucky are owned by 
negroes and negroes do not deal in dogs 
for profit. Occasionally, however, one 
changes hands, and the consideration 
will usually be several articles aggregat- 
ing in value about the price of a gallon 
of whiskey. 

Generally a coon dog yelps when he 
takes up a trail, but there are excep- 
tions to the rule. Some of them are not 
heard until they begin baying at the foot 
of a tree. A well-trained coon dog will 
not chase rabbits, but all of them will 
tree opossums as readily as raccoons. 

So much for the dogs. 

Now let me describe an actual hunt, an 
average one, too—for it is only the aver- 
age hunt that counts. The poor hunt is 
not worth mentioning and the one where 
all manner of excitement is crowded into 
one night is so rare that it need not be 
spoken of here. 

Three of us were visiting a friend in 
a village in Southern Kentucky and he 
arranged the hunt for us. It was a 
damp, dark night—one of the best for 
coon hunting. You may be able to get 
through the woods and brush better 
upon a moonlight night but a cloudy one 
is when you will have the best success. 
Animals seem to travel more when it is 
dark than when it is light and of course 
the dogs can work better when it is 
moist. The negroes had been advised in 
the afternoon that we wanted them to 
accompany us that night. As usual they 
were delighted. They were sitting upon 
the low rail fence in front of the cabin 
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when we arrived about 7 o’clock. They 
had three dogs—two of them well ma- 
tured but one of them nothing more than 
a puppy, about grown. 

We decided to cross the fields near 
some persimmon trees and get a possum 
or two before reaching the creek where 
we expected to find coons. Accordingly 
we made our way through several old 
fields—fields that had not been culti- 
vated for several years and which had 
grown up in briars and sassafras bushes. 
Finally we reached a ridge upon which 
there were a numbet of persimmon trees. 
When we were within 300 yards of these 
trees the dogs treed something up one 
of them and at the first yelp of the dogs 
one of the negroes ran to it. When 
the rest of us got there the negro was 
standing and encouraging the dog by 
promising it all kinds of possum bones 
the next day. “ Talk to him, old fellow! 
talk to dat possum!” he would say. 
“ Gwine to eat dat possum’s bones—ain’t 
you, old fellow?” A lantern was now 
lighted—an ordinary dash-board lantern 
with a tin reflector. One of the negroes 
placed it upon his head and began walk- 
ing slowly around the tree, gazing in- 
tently up into the branches. Presently 
he located the possum—saw its eyes 
shining like two stars, he said. It was 
about half-way to the top of the tree— 
well out toward the end of the branches. 

There is some art in locating a possum 
or coon in a tree by means of a lantern. 
By holding the light above your head, so 
that the rays will not strike your eyes, 
the eyes of the animal in the tree be- 
come luminous when it gazes at the light 
you hold. You may have noticed the 
same effect when you looked at a cat 
under a dark house or at times when it 
was under a bed. 

Elder climbed the tree and shook the 
possum out. It did not strike the ground 
before the dogs were upon it, and a few 
low growls from the dogs and the 
crunching of the possum’s bones were 
the only sounds to be heard. Then one 
of the negroes pulled a bone-dust sack, 
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as he called it, from under his arm and 
put the possum into it, and we started 
for the creek. Inasmuch as a bone-dust 
sack seems to be a part of a negro’s 
equipment when he goes hunting, per- 
haps it may be well to state that it is a 
bag holding about 3 bushels and in which 
bone-dust fertilizer has been shipped. 
You will often find a negro with a dead 
rabbit representing his day’s hunting, 
but whether he has only the one .rabbit 
or twenty, he will be carrying his game 
in a bone-du8t sack. 

Shortly after we arrived at the creek 
one of the dogs took up a trail. He 
worked over an acre of ground for some 
minutes, occasionally yelping—the ne- 
groes talking to him and praising the 
dog’s virtues. “ Know what you doin’ 
—don’t you, old fellow? Smell dat 
coon’s tracks—don’t you? Hunt ’im up! 
—put ’im up a tree and let me shake ’im 
out for you!” 

The dog was now barking furiously 
at the trunk of an old hickory not 50 
yards from us. The tree was little more 
than a shell, a-foot in diameter, with a 
hole in it 6 inches wide and running up 
the trunk as high as a man’s head from 
the ground. The negroes confessed they 
did not know what was in that hole. 
Coons did not use such places in escap- 
ing from dogs, they said. If it had been 
a coon, it would have scampered up one 
of the larger trees that stood near. Pos- 
sums never think’ of entering such a 
place, because the hole ran up and not 
down; possums always went down 
toward the hollow roots of a tree, and 
the roots of this tree were not hollow. 
While the discussion was going on, I cut 
a hazel sprout and trimmed it up, leav- 
ing a short fork at the end. Running it 
up on the inside of the tree, I could dis- 
tinctly feel an animal. Upon withdraw- 
ing it, there were a dozen hairs upon the 
end and there could be no doubt about 
its being a coon in that hole. 

There was no danger of doing any 
damage, so we decided to build a roar- 
ing fire of brush 15 feet from the tree, to 
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illuminate the battle ground—for we 
proposed having the fight right there. 
There could have been no better place. 

While the others were building the 
fire, I set about securing the coon. * This 
I did by running the stick into the hole 
and getting a good twist upon the ani- 
mal. The coon did a good deal of twist- 
ing himself but I was able to hold him 
securely and knew that I could drag him 
out at the auspicious moment. It was 
decided to give the young dog a chance 
at the coon first, and if he could not kill 
it to turn the older dogs loose, one at a 
time. Accordingly the boys held two of 
the dogs and I yanked the coon out into 
the face of the pup. He tackled the 
dazed animal bravely—and to his sorrow. 
That coon did something to the pup—it 
was done so quickly I could not tell just 
what it was and besides the dog and the 
coon were considerably mixed up at the 
time—and the pup yelled a little louder 
than any other dog I have ever heard. 
He also decided he had business some- 
where else, for he tucked his tail between 
his legs and made a dive through the 
woods, yelling at every jump. 

The coon was about to escape, when 
one of the other dogs was released. Then 
began a well-matched fight. The dog 
seemed to understand his business, al- 
though he was not an expert, and the 
coon was not a novice. They got to- 
gether and screamed and growled and 
fought. Hair and fur flew and the 
leaves were torn up. At times the dog 
was visible and at times only the coon 
could be seen. There were growls of 
satisfaction and determination and 
groans of pain and shrieks of terror. 
The coon held steadily to his work— 
scratching and clawing, biting and 
screaming with rage. It was an uncanny 
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sight and the noise was terrible. The 
fire threw a strange glamor over the 
scene. Upon the white dog were streaks 
of blood and the silvery stripes on the 
coon gleamed in the flare of flame. 
Eyes shone and teeth gnashed in their 
white fury. It was a duel to the death 
with the dog and to death or liberty with 
the coon—two foes nearly evenly 
matched — weight against cunning, 
strength against agility—for the dog was 
heavier and stronger than the coon. 

Presently the coon broke away from 
the dog in some manner; made a dash, 
a short turn, evaded the lunge of his an- 
tagonist—and thereby lost his life. For 
the negro who was holding the old dog 
could hold him no longer. He pounced 
upon the retreating coon—and all was 
over. There was one scream—a scream 
of despair from a dying victim. The 
old dog had seized the coon with pre- 
cision and had performed his work in 
the twinkling of an eye. He had caught 
the coon across the back, just behind 
the shoulders, and crushed in the ribs— 
a sickening, fiendish crunching of bones 
—and life had fied. He mouthed the 
carcass with low dull growls of satisfac- 
tion, for he knew. It might have been 
a longer battle if the coon had not been 
worn out by the other dogs. It might 
have required a minute or two for the 
old dog to have found his opportunity, 
but the result would have been the same. 
The dog would have parried until he saw 
an opening, but sooner or later he would 
have seized the coon in the same vital 
spot, for an old dog knows that it is the 
only way. 

We got another coon that night, but 
it was prosy work compared with the 
taking of this one and the details are not 
especially interesting. 
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Drawn from life by the Author. 
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ROOKS AND ROOK SHOOTING. 


By RICHARD CLAPHAM. 


HE English rook, that sable fre- 
quenter of the fields and woods, is 
classed among the birds and ani- 

mals constituting the ‘“‘vermin’’ tribe; 
yet it affords sport to the gunner as well 
as to the falconer in the spring of the 
year, and is thus worthy of mention. 
The shooting of rooks is but a com- 
paratively poor form of sport; yet it 
helps to while away a day for the shoot- 
er. The one and only charm about this 
sport is, that it is carried on during the 
spring, when the general surroundings 
are enjoyable and the country is once 
more beginning to look green and sum- 
merlike. Rook shooting necessitates a 
good deal of standing around beneath 
the trees of a rookery, and the warm 
spring weather is a great advantage, 
mitigating what would otherwise prove 
to be rather a discomfort and probably 
the precursor of colds or rheumatism. 
The shooter feels a certain amount of 
pleasure in bringing down the rooks from 
their lofty perches, for are not these 
youngsters the descendants of older mem- 


bers of the same tribe who have levied a 
heavy toll upon the pheasant and par- 
tridge eggs? Thus the gunner shoots 
them without remorse and keeps them 
from increasing their kind too rapidly. 
Some people use the shotgun when rook 
shooting, but by far the best sport is to 
be had when the weapon employed is a 
small-bore rifle. . 

For the benefit of the uninitiated, I 
may here explain that it is the young 
birds only which form a target for the 
rifle—the older members of the colony 
circling high in the air while the shoot- 
ing is in progress (being far too wise to 
come within range). The youngsters 
are good eating too and make a capital 
pie; whereas the old rooks are unfit for 
food. Rooks form in large colonies and 
many trees will often hold as many as 25 
nests in their branches. 

Sometimes the birds choose extremely 
high trees in which to build their habita- 
tions, while at other times they will make 
their nests in comparatively low timber. 
For preference, however, rooks will 
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choose tall elm trees, and when such is 
the case the shooting becomes very ex- 
acting; for a young rook sitting among 
the topmost twigs is an exceedingly 
small mark and its most vulnerable part 
is smaller still. You may send ball after 
ball through its feathers, but still the 
youngster will remain immovable, until a 
bullet happens to hit him squarely .in the 
middle. Sometimes the rookling realizes 
its danger and will hop back to the nest, 
in which it is safe, for it cannot then be 
seen. Another influence that makes 
shooting difficult is a 
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colony, using a glass if the trees are very 
high. First you will notice a black beak 
protruding over the edge of the nest; 
next day a head appears, and probably 
on the following day the boldest of the 
brood can be seen sitting in full view 
upon the edge of the nest. It is useless, 
however, to use the rifle at this time, be- 
cause the youngster, if hit, would only 
drop back dead, into the nest. Never 
do they by any chance fall outside, and 
if wounded their one and only object is 
to scramble back into their habitation. 
The old birds tempt 





gentle breeze which 
sways the branches to 
and fro upon which 
the birds are sitting. 
Allowance has to be 
made for this move- 
ment and it needs a 
good shot tq bring 
them down. The wind 
also influences the 
path of the bullet, so 
that the shooter has a 
combination to try his 
skill against. To suc- 
cessfully overcome 
this swaying move- 
ment, it is necessary 
to note the exact spot 
where the branch 
stops moving and be- 
gins to return to its 
former position and 
then shoot just as this 
return movement be- 
gins. 

My readers will at 
once say ‘‘ Well, what happens in a high 
wind?” and the answer is, Nothing—for 
the simple reason that during a gale the 
young birds never by any chance leave 
the nests. Many nests are blown over 
during high winds and nestlings thrown 
to the ground, so it is no wonder that 
they inherit the instinct to remain mo- 
tionless when the gale howls round their 
home of sticks. 

During the early days of May the 
shooter eagerly scans the nests of the 
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the young ones by all 
the means in their 
power to come out 
upon the branches 
near the nest, and to 
do this they bring food 
and caw noisily to at- 
tract their offspring to 
venture forth. The 
boldest of the brood 
soon clambers out and 
very soon the rest of 
them follow his ex- 
ample. Then is the 
time to bring out the 
little rifle and try your 
skill. 

When the shooting 
is in full swing, many 
of the village urchins 
play truant from the 
school, and are eager 
to accompany the 
shooter—ready to 
climb trees and tear 
their clothes, besides 
incidentally risking their necks, to throw 
down rooks which have been shot and 
have then stuck in the branches. 

Young rooks are a very variable crop, 
depending chiefly upon the season as re- 
gards quantity and quality. In wet 
weather worms and slugs are very plenti- 
ful and the old birds find any quantity 
of food for the nestlings; thus they grow 
rapidly and are plump and fat. When 
this is the case, shooting must be begun 
early. But when the weather is dry and 
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the ground hard, insect food is scarce— 
meaning hard work for the old rooks 
and a consequent loss in their nurseries. 
Some people aver that it is only during 
these hard times that the rooks steal the 
eggs of game birds, but this, I am afraid, 
is not the case at all. . 
Rooklings which have been once fed 
upon the contents of an egg, never by 
any chance forget the delicious meal, and 
when they are able to fend for them- 
selves they become inveterate egg steal- 
ers. You will never find egg shells be- 
neath a rookery, but this is no proof that 


When the wind blows a gale, many 
young rooks are thrown from the nests 
to the ground, to become the food of 
foxes and other prowlers. Rooks often 
fight amongst themselves and destroy 
each others’ nests—a fruitful source of 
disaster to the youngsters. Frosty 
weather in April, while the eggs are be- 
ing laid, is also accountable for their in- 
fertility—meaning a poor crop when the 
shooting season opens. 

Young rooks are quite a delicacy and 
make an excellent pie. The backbone 
is taken out and only the legs and breast 

















MURRAH HALL ROOKERY. Cumberland, England. 


Photo by Mrs. WATSON. 





they are not fond of them, for the sim- 
ple reason that the old birds bring only 
the contents of the egg for their young 
ones. They poke their heads into an 
egg and suck the contents into their 
throats—to be disgorged again for the 
benefit of the rooklings on their return 
to the nests. This operation is invariably 
performed far away from the rookery 
and also at a distance from the nest 
which contained the eggs; for Mr. Rook 
is extremely cunning and takes great 
care to leave behind him no evidence of 
his wrong-doing. 


are used, the flesh around the spinal col- 
umn being rank and bitter. Rook shoot- 
ing lasts for about ten days, and during 
that time many a shooter uses a rifle 
which he never touches at any other time 
of the year—thus giving him a certain 
amount of practice and proficiency. Boys 
like to have a bang at the rooks and in 
this way the humble inhabitants of the 
rookery are of real service, inasmuch as 
they help to foster a liking for rifle shoot- 
ing among those who take part in the 
sport and who may some day be called 
upon to handle such a weapon in defence 
of their homes and country. 














OLD WHITE LEG. 


By DAN CHAPIN. 


ERHAPS the name was not very 

explicit. She was not a white leg 

in the general acceptance of the 
term. But at the time of her christening, 
of which I was the main factor, things 
were in such shape that the going into 
details in regard to the name under 
which she should go in the future, were 
of a very abbreviated nature. I did the 
christening, it is true, but at the same 
time I was up a tree. 

I did not go up a tree for the purpose 
of naming her Old White Leg, but cir- 
cumstances willed it that I should do so 
from my elevated position. Old White 
Leg had something to do with it. In 
fact, she had all to do with it, as I was 
to all intents and purposes a disinterested 
party. That is, she probably thought so; 
but from the time that she made a swipe 
at my heels as they cleared the lower 
branches, until she gave up the siege and 
with her cub wended her way from the 
scene of action, I was very much inter- 
ested in her myself. 

Yes. It was a bear. Just a common 
black bear, down in the wilds of Western 
Arkansas. I met her twice. The first 
time she made it very unpleasant for me. 
Our first meeting was an informal affair. 
No invitations or nothing. We just hap- 
pened to meet, and old White Leg took 
it upon herself to be very disagreeable. 
But the second time our trails crossed, 
which was intentional on my part, I man- 
aged to break even with her. And now 
I'll tell you how it was. 

Neighbor Davidson, who lived down 
the pike about 2 miles and who hunted 
and trapped a good deal, came past my 
place one day with a pail of blackberries 
and told me the side of a certain hill was 
full of them. I am fond of berries, and 
the next day with a 12-quart pail I hied 
me to the berry patch. Yes; there were 


berries. The woods, or rather the side of 
the hill, was full of them. When my pail 
was about half full, I was somewhat sur- 
prised, upon looking over a fallen tree 
near which I stood, to see a cub bear. 
The natural inference is that where there 
is smoke there is fire, and with back- 
woodsmen and hunters where there is a 
cub there is a mother bear in the near 
vicinity. I had not gone out to interview 
any bear—either cub or otherwise. I was 
unarmed, with the exception of a .32- 
calibre revolver, that I often carried with 
me on trips in the woods merely for tar- 
get practice on squirrels and such things, 
and a small hunting knife. As soon as I 
saw the cub, my first thought was to back 
out and at the same time look out for the 
old bear. After carefully looking in 
every direction and not seeing her, I 
turned and started towards a small pine 
tree about 10 rods distant, near which I 
had left my pail. Before I had gone half 
the distance, I heard a crash in the brush 
on the hillside above me and on turning 
I saw the old bear about 12 rods away 
and tearing down towards me. 
Self-preservation is the first law of 
Nature. I don’t know who said that first, 
but it holds good through all life from 
the human to the lowest of animal kind. 
Therefore, my first thought was a way of 
escape. Of course the revolver did not 
count with a bear. I looked to the tree, 
and, as I saw the branches were low 
enough for me to grasp, I made for it. 
I am not a sprinter. But in a case like 
mine a man will naturally let it out to the 
last link. And I did. Talk about your 
running! I had quite a start of the old 
brute and I tried to hold it. When I got 
to the tree, I found the lowest limbs a 
little higher than I had figured on. But I 
made a jump, grasped the tree and 
worked my way upward as fast.as I 

















could. Soon I reached a limb and then 
it was easy. But as I worked my way up 
into the branches, the bear reached the 
tree and with a spring made a swipe at 
my legs. She only struck my foot and 
did no damage and I quickly drew my- 
self beyond her reach. She seemed in- 
clined for a moment to follow me, but 
gave it up and from her position on the 
ground snarled and showed her teeth. 
She did not attempt to follow me and I 
was somewhat relieved at that. And 
then I took account of stock. 

A .32 revolver and a 6-inch hunting 
knife! Still, I recognized the fact that 
any port is good in a storm. But the 
bear claimed my attention. She sat at 
the foot of the tree for some time, show- 
ing her teeth and otherwise indicating 
that it was best for me to remain where 
J was; but that did not worry me much. 
I thought that if the .32-calibre did not 
stop her, then the knife would have to do 
the rest. But after a while she turned 
from the tree and the first thing I knew 
she had her snout in my pail of berries. 
Naturally that riled me up a little. Of 
course, in the natural order of events, I 
don’t mind climbing a tree in order to get 
shut of a bear, but for that same bear to 
stick her nose into my berry pail was too 
much. I had noticed that her right front 
leg had a white spot on it at the knee— 
not exactly white but a sort of greyish 
white. And when she stuck her nose into 
my pail I resented it in a loud fashion. 
The white spot on her knee attracted my 
attention, and without the slightest hesi- 
tation I yelled “Keep your snout out of 
that, Old White Leg! or I'll perforate 
you!” Instead of white knee or grey 
knee, I had called her White Leg and 
that stuck. She did not notice me but 
buried her nose deeper in the pail. 

There comes a time in the lives of all 
of us when we throw discretion to the 
winds. Perhaps I was foolish, but place 
yourself in my position—up a tree and 
watching a bear eat up the berries that 
you had laboriously picked—and what 
would you do? Drawing my little .32 
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revolver, I placed it against a limb below 
me and after a careful aim at her head 
I pulled. You ought to have seen that 
bear! I was surprised and a bit appre- 
hensive. I did not know but what she 
would wreak her vengeance on me and 
prepared myself accordingly. At the re- 
port, she jerked her head from the pail, 
and, rearing up, slapped her left ear; 
then put her head down and dug into it 
with her paw. She seemed to pay no 
attention to me—being chiefly concerned 
about her ear and giving voice to plain- 
tive yelps. I took it that my shot had 
missed her head and caught her ear. 
During her antics, the cub,. which had 
wandered off in the brush, came back 
to his mother. Annoyed by the atten- 
tions of the cub, who ran his nose up 
against the mother in good faith, the old 
bear hauled off and hit the youngster a 
swipe that sent him spinning down the 
hill. Just below the tree in which I was 
the hill broke off at a very sharp angle, 
forming a steep declivity. The cub lit 
on this, and, taking a header, went end 
over end, like a small bale of fur, and 
landed 25 yards below in a bunch of 
brush. I had to laugh. But the cub set 
up such an outcry that the bear lost all 
interest in the berries and the one up the 
tree and rushed down the hill to the 
assistance of her offspring. 

That was my chance! With one eye 
on the bear, I slipped down from that 
tree, and, grasping my pail, rushed to the 
top of the ridge, at the same time keep- 
ing watch behind me. She did not notice 
my escape, and after I had gotten out of 
her range I sat down and reviewed the 
situation. Was I glad of my escape? 
Yes, certainly; yet I had been wronged 
by that bear when I had intended her no 
harm whatever. Perhaps the bump of 
revenge has been too highly developed 
in my cranium, but I can’t help it now; 
and as I stood on the ridge, the old In- 
dian’s words came to me and I said: “Go 
your way in peace for this time, Old 
White Leg, but remember there is eternal 
war between me and thee.” 
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Naturally, if there was to be war be- 
tween us, the first thing for me to do was 
to learn the enemy’s position: not that I 
needed it for the present, but for future 
use. I knew that the bear did not belong 
in the neighborhood, but had wandered 
there from her haunt farther away. To 
the north, 8 miles away, was a heavily 
timbered tract, and 10 miles to the west 
the country was broken up into ravines, 
ridges and rock-faced spurs that made it 
a rather wild bit of territory. I had been 
north and west several times and knew 
something of both places. While I stood 
on the ridge this all came to me and I 
determined to find out which way the 
bear would go, thinking it quite probable 
that her late experience would cause her 
to start for home. | 

The ridge on which I was rose towards 
the north and ended a half-mile further 
on in a bluff 300 feet high that over- 
looked the country for some distance. 
I cached my berry pail by the foot of an 
old stub and took a trot for the bluff at 
the end of the ridge. When I got there 
I selected the highest point and watched 
for the bear to come out of the ravine 
that ran along the east side of the berry 
field. A stream ran east through the 
wide valley north of the spur and to the 
north I could look across the valley for 
- nearly a mile to the woods. To the west 
I could see nearly 3 miles, getting here 
and there a glimpse of the stream. My 
object in going to the bluff was to find 
out whether the bear went towards the 
north woods or west to the broken coun- 
try. Of course I was taking chances as 
to her coming that way. Still, that was 
about the only outlet for her from the 
position she was in and I was quite sure 
I would see her. 

After I had been at the point a short 
time I saw old White Leg make her way 
towards the stream near the mouth of 
the ravine and with the cub turn west- 
ward. For a moment I wished for my 
rifle, that I might slip down the west 
side of the hill and lay within 30 yards 
of the stream along which she would 
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pass. But that thought was only for a 
moment. By this time the spirit of re- 
venge had quieted down and I said: 
“No, Old White Leg; I wouldn’t take 
a shot at you now under any circum- 
stances. Your hide isn’t worth saving 
and your meat would spoil on my hands. 
I'll see you later. ” 

I lay under a clump of bushes and 
watched the old bear as she passed along 
near the stream. Occasionally she would 
stop and dig at her ear and when she did 
so I would have to grin all to myself. 
She followed along the stream westward 
as far as I could see her. Afterwards 
I caught a brief glimpse of her further 
on and then the trend of the stream took 
her out of sight altogether. But I had 
accomplished my purpose. I had seen 
which way she went and was quite sure 
that her home was in the broken country 
to the west. 

I went back, got my pail, picked a few 
berries and went home—resolving that 
when the keen north wind came down 
and chilled the ponds and streams to a 
thin scale of ice I would go to the west 
and search her out. 

I interviewed Neighbor Davidson and 
another old hunter and questioned them 
regarding bear in that section. I said 
nothing about my adventure with Old 
White Leg, as I had marked her for my 
own and wished no one else to get after 
her. They both said there had always 
been bear, both to the north and west, but 
that of late years they had become very 
scarce; in fact, so scarce that no more 
bears were supposed to be anywhere in 
the vicinity. That was pleasing to me, 
for I did not want any other hunters to 
go round and pick up the game that I had 
my mark on. Several times I went to 
the sidehill and through the berry patch, 
to find out if Old White Leg still came 
there, but my search was in vain. Always 
I carried my rifle—not for the purpose 
of shooting her if I should chance to 
meet her again, but for protection. 

Time passed on and when the last of 
November came I started one morning 
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at early dawn for the western hills with 
my rifle and a blanket, in which I had 
rolled grub enough for three meals. I 


went nearly 10 miles to where the land - 


was broken into gullies and ridges and 
then commenced my hunt for Old White 
Leg. 

I hunted all day—passing through ra- 
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Yes—upon further search—there was 
the track of the cub. The tracks were 
old, but I had located my old friend, Old 
White Leg. It was now late in the after- 
noon, and as I was pretty sure that the 
bear had her home or at least used in 
that locality, I was content to let her rest 
for the time being. 











“That’s her!’’ I whispered to Tom, as I took a quick aim and fired. 
Drawn by WALTER 8. ROGERS. . 





vines and valleys, over hills and ridges, 
and searching out spots where. there 
might be a possible sign of bear. I 
passed along a deep gulch, faced on one 
side by a rock ledge, and in a mass of 
tangled weeds and vines at the bottom 
near a small stream I found a bear track. 


I sat down and ate some lunch and 
concluded to go home, instead of camp- 
ing in the woods that night as I had in- 
tended. I had seen dozens of squirrels, 3 
deer and several turkeys during the day, 
but had not fired a shot, as I was not in 
quest of that kind of game. However, 
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on my way home, after I had gone about 
2 miles and night was coming on, I saw 
some turkeys flying to their roost in a 
bunch of trees ahead of me. 

I waited until no more were flying, and 
then, as it was getting dark, I worked my 
way cautiously up to the trees, and, after 
locating a bird, cut loose with the Win- 
chester. He came down—a fine gobbler 
—and the rest took flight. I took the 
gobbler and went on home. 

In thinking the matter over, I came to 
the conclusion that it would be very 
necessary for me to be at the hunting 
ground early in the morning, and there- 
fore I should have to camp out in the 
vicinity. I remembered an old friend 
of mine, about 40 miles away, who had 
been to my place and had had several 
hunts with me and who had told me in 
the summer that his health was not good, 
owing to his being confined so closely 
to his store, and wrote him that if he 
could come out to my place for two 
weeks, I would make a well man of him. 
He wrote that he would be out the mid- 
dle of December. 

The next day with an axe and saw I 
took a young fellow who helped me 
about the place and rode about 9 miles 
west and in a small ravine sheltered from 
the winds we built as fine a cabin for two 
as you would want to see. We got brush 
enough for the bed, plenty of firewood, 
and built a small stone fireplace in front. 

The middle of the month came and 
with it came my friend, Tom. We had 
supper and then I told him the story of 
White Leg and that we were going after 
her, but made the reservation that he was 
not to shoot her if he got a chance when 
I was not by, and he agreed to abide by 
that. 

We left the next morning with our 
blankets, cooking utensils, my rifle, 
Tom’s rifle and shotgun and provisions 
for a week packed on my pony. The boy 
went with us to bring the pony back. 
We arrived at the cabin in due time and 
at sight of it Tom said, “ Say, old pard! 
we will have the time of our lives!” 
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After stowing our traps in the cabin, we 
had dinner and then went out and got a 
few squirrels and towards night ran 
across a flock of turkeys, from which 
Tom picked out one with his shotgun. 
That was enough meat to hold us for a 
day or two. 

The next morning we were up and had 
our breakfast eaten before daylight and 
were away into the woods. I took Tom 
a long tramp that day, but he held up 
pretty well. We saw no sign of bear but 
got a glimpse of several deer. I told 
Tom to get a deer if he got a chance, as 
we would need it. The next day we saw 
some bear tracks that were only a few 
days old. Early the next morning—be- 
fore we had gone a half-mile and while 
on top of a ridge—I saw a deer coming 
up the side of the hill in front of us. I 
quickly called Tom to me and said: “A 
deer will cross the ridge in a minute or 
two. Nail him.” In a short time the 
deer—a fine buck—came in sight and as 
he walked slowly along Tom cut loose 
and as he went down he gave him an- 
other. The deer sprang to his feet again, 
and, as we thought he might give us a 
long chase, we both shot and then he 
went down to stay there. We toted him 
to camp and hung him up, and, as the 
weather had grown quite cold, we had 
no fear of going hungry. But the bear? 
That was what I was after. I had seen 
signs enough to show that some bear 
lived in that vicinity and I was quite sure 
in my mind that it was Old White Leg. 
For two days more we hunted with no 
results. 

That evening the wind was in the 
northwest and I knew it foretold snow. 
I could not go to bed early that night, 
but sat up and kept the fire going in 
front of the cabin. About Io o’clock 


the flakes began to fall, and, rushing in, 
I shook Tom from his slumber and 
yelled, “ Snowing, Tom! Old White Leg 
tomorrow !”’ 

Perhaps the wish was father to the 
thought, but I staid up until I saw the 
ground covered and then sought my 
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bunk by the side of Tom. Morn came 
at last, and, with a hasty breakfast and 
a lunch stowed in our hunting coats, we 
went forth. There was about an inch of 
snow and we struck out for a small 
marsh about a mile away, where I had 
seen plenty of sign. When we neared 
the place we dropped down from the hill 
to a small ravine that came out on a level 
with the marsh which was nearly free 
from water. We stopped at the mouth 
of the ravine and looked over the low 
land in front of us. We had stood there 
perhaps 20 minutes, when I saw a move- 
ment in a clump of bushes in the centre 
of the low place, which was quite nar- 
row at this point, and in a moment a 
bear came out and came directly towards 
the hard ground near w:.ch we stood. 
Silently we shrank behind trees and I 
glued my eyes on her right front leg. 
The grass through which she came hin- 
dered my sight and it was not until she 
stood on bare ground, about 30 yards 
away, that the grey patch on her knee 
came in sight. 

Looking over to Tom, I whispered 
“That’s her!” then took a quick but 
sure aim and fired. She started away but 
the way I worked that Winchester was 
a caution. I got 4 bullets into her and 
then she went down. We waited a while 
and then went to her and in a short time 
she was dead. The cub we did not see. 
And as we stood by her now lifeless 
body, there seemed to come to me just a 
pang of remorse for the deed I had done. 
But it left me when I thought of the pine 
tree in the berry field. Tom hunted, 
while I went home and got two horses 
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and we packed her to my place. Tom 
sent some of the meat to his home, but 
staid and hunted another week with me 
and then went back—a new and happy 
man. 

x * 4 * 

And as I pen these lines tonight as the 
clock nears the midnight hour, with no 
one to disturb and no sound save the 
subdued, muttered yelps of Judge, the 
beagle, who on his rug near the door 
gives faint voice, as, in his dreams, he 
nears the fleeing rabbit, my mind goes 
back in retrospect to the days far past 
and gone. Again I see the hill, the bear 
and the friendly pine; and a grim smile 
comes over me as I once more see the 
cub as he lands with a crash in the brush 
below. I see the willow-lined stream, 
the ridges and ravines, the weary tramp 
of many days, and at last the death of 
old White Leg. And as I once more see 
that, I muse If in the vast cycles of 
time and eternity yet to come, there shall 
be somewhere, somehow, a place in the 
endless universe where the life of this 
world shall live again, and I shall be there 
and meet old White Leg and we shall 
become aware of our former life and 
identity on earth, I will step up and say 
“ How’dy, old Pal! give us your paw. 
I long ago forgave you for putting me 
up a tree and I want you to ignore the 
fact that I took a shot at you when you 
were not looking.” And I am sure old 
White Leg will say “ Shake! No harm 
done. It’s all in the game; for I can 
assure you that if I had gotten two or 
three jumps the start of you, you never 
would have got a chance for that last 
shot. ” 
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By ALONZO RICE. 


He who attempts the carol of the wren 
Or robin with the tracings of his pen 

Is but a silly scribe, to say the least— 
Less wise than he of Barmecide’s feast! 
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OF THE WAVE. 


A STORY OF THE OREGON COAST. 


By S. B. HACKLEY. 


N the shed behind the 
five-roomed house 
that edged a bay on 
the Oregon coast, the 
figurehead that posed 
as the Brooke fam- 
ily’s head reclined at 
his usual avocation— 
sleeping off a drunk: 
deaf to the waves that 
lashed the floor under 
him and heedless of 
the fact that the le- 
gitimate head of the 
household was in dan- 
ger from the break- 
ers thundering _ be- 
yond the bar. There 
had been homesick- 
ness in the house on 
the piles—years of it 
—that in the latter weeks and days had 
become almost death-sickness. To find a 
cure for it, 15-year-old Hayden Brooke 
was breasting the waves of the open sea 
in a rowboat this mid-January morning. 

Work, the grind of New England 
farming, was not for Stephen Brooke, 
idler and ne’er-do-well. But on the Ore- 
gon coast, where the iceless winters per- 
mitted roses to bloom in the open; 
where in the impenetrable forest just 
back of his dwelling were all manner of 
game, from pheasants to deer; where 
ducks and geese perennially floated on the 
bay at his door—the bay that was ready 
to yield up all manner of fishes at a touch 
and that washed fuel to his steps—the 
securing of the necessities of life was not 
to be confounded with toil. And as long 
as Stephen—big, handsome, black of eye 
and merry of heart—had lived, Agatha 
Starke (persuaded half against her will 











to run away from her New Hampshire 
home with him to the borders of the op- 
posite ocean) had been content.. Stephen’s 
second thought may have been his ease; 
but his first thought was the comfort of 
his little blue-eyed wife, and he exerted 
himself occasionally for money beyond 
their actual necessities—money to pay 
for her magazines, her new books, and 
the shelf curtains of robin’s-egg blue 
silk, which she embroidered with yellow 
lilies Stephen declared were the color of 
her hair. 

But one day, Stephen, after a frolic 
with the 6-year-old Hayden, had gone 
alone across the bar. The tide had 
brought back the empty boat, and the 
sea kept its secret well. 

Then Robert Brooke—an elder ne’er- 
do-well, whose gods were guns and fish- 
ing reels—had assumed, whether or no, 
the maintenance of his nephew’s wife and 
child. 

“I might try to teach in the school, 
Uncle Robert,” wearily suggested Aga- 
tha, as with the child at her feet she sat 
looking sorrowfully across the bay. 
Uncle Robert was the son of a gentle- 
man. “Never!” he had _ protested; 
“never shall a woman of my family so 
demean herself. Teach the big half- 
breeds! I'll crawl on my knees to my 
work first !” 

But Uncle Robert had never crawled 
on his knees, and his failing grew upon 
him. His labors brought them a living, 
but the magazines and new books 
stopped coming; the robin’s-egg blue 
curtains faded and were not renewed, 
even up to the time of Hayden’s 13th 
year. Then Hayden, big and sturdy, 
had begun to work at the salmon fishing 
for the cannery on the bay, during the 
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run of salmon, and the next year at 
crabbing, during the whole year, save 
the three months of school, for the old 
fish-dealer who shipped to Portland. 
From dawn until dark, the lad, clad in 
rubber boots with a rubber apron over 
his shirt and a Sou-wester on his head, 
fished out in a boat on the bay with the 
crab nets. 

At first, when the express brought 
nothing to Uncle Robert, he went out 
with Hayden. When the express mes- 
senger handed out a corked vessel, the 
boy crabbed alone. 

As the months passed, Uncle Robert’s 
hold on the reins of industry slackened, 
and when Hayden was 15. all that the 
older man contributed to the household 
was the bounty he got for the yellow 
scalp of an occasional sheep-killing cou- 
gar, hunted when the brown jug was 
empty. 

The saving of money for a College 
course at Dartmouth was the lesson 
Hayden’s book-loving mother had taught 
him from the moment he laid the first 
dollar he earned in her little nervous 
fingers—the mother who with infinite 
patience taught him night after night 
and in the early mornings of the school 
year. 

“ DartmoutH!” Hayden thought of 
it when the sea water splashed over his 
tanned hands and his cheek burned with 
the flush of earnest resolve. Ah! if he 
ever got there, he’d make Mother proud! 

But the money was slow to save. The 
rubber boots came in holes so fast; there 
was so much to buy; and now Mother 
was homesick! 

In June, when Hayden walked out 
with her on the hills and along the for- 
est trails where, on the chains of little 
woodland lakes, grew water lilies and 
ferns, the like of which cold New Eng- 
land never saw, and the boy would 
gather handfuls of the dewy blossoms 
for her, she would say wistfully to him: 
“If you could but see the arbutus now 
in New Hampshire, laddie!” 

HOME—Home, Moruer, FatHer! 
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That was what Mother wanted. The 
grandfather, whose name Hayden 


bore—the good grandfather who, in the 
time of the long war, had gone at 16 
for'a soldier (the substitute for his deli- 
cate elder brother drafted into the 
Army). They would have sent her 
money on which to return, at her hus- 
band’s death; but she could not let them 
think he had left her destitute. Any- 
thing but blame for Stephen! 

The snow melted as it fell, on the 
Oregon coast; but back in New England 
it lay on the ground until spring, and 
when it melted at the sap-gathering time 
it lay in spots on the brown leaves, like 
white splotches on the brown hide of a 
deerhound. There one could see the 
ranges of the White Mountains and the 
spires of Hanover were only three miles 
from Grandfather’s—Hanover and Dart- 
mouth, where Mother’s brother who was 
a minister had studied. Hayden had 
heard it all, hundreds of times, lying be- 
fore their driftwood fire at evening. He 
knew the hills of the grand old Granite 
State as though he had climbed them. 

ok * aK 

It was December, warm and bright, 
on the bay. Hayden had counted his 
funds the night before and found they 
were more than enough to buy one 
ticket to Hanover, New Hampshire. 
“Mother, let me send you home now,” 
he begged her. “ Uncle Bob and I can 
stay and work.” But his mother had 
refused, and in refusing had laughed 
and sung and tried to appear most 
happy. But Hayden was not deceived. 

Next morning he went back for a for- 
gotten net. His mother did not hear 
him as he stepped in the open door. She 
was kneeling by an old trunk in which 
she kept some keepsakes and old letters. 
“O Stevie!” he heard her sobbing, “I 
gave them up for you; but you have left 
me so long and I want them again! Oh, 
Mother, Father! I want you again!” 

Hayden crept away, and, instead of 
going to his boat, walked sorrowfully 
a quarter of a mile up the beach to a 
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rude log hut in the shadow of a great 
hemlock where lived the remnant of a 
tribe. “ Molly Canine” the white peo- 
ple called her because of her fondness 
for dogs—3o of which she kept. Noth- 
ing is finer for crab bait than dog-meat. 
This every crabber knows, and old 
Molly eyed with suspicion every white 
man who passed her door, except Hay- 
den whom she had loved ever since he 
was able to toddle to her hut and to lisp 
her Indian name, Lalota. She had told 
him wonderful tales of the mighty herds 
of deer that in her youth had come 
down to water at the forest’s edge; of 
the droves of salmon that climbed the 
waterfalls; of the great whale that an 
ocean water-spout had lifted and set 
down upon the mountain when her 
father was a papoose, and of the many 
Indians who had eaten of the whale. 
She had even led Hayden up the moun- 
tain with her to see the massive bones, 
and ali of her ancestral secrets and tra- 
ditions of the forest and sea she had 
taught the child. “ He like my papoose, 
my Arrow—long in the ground!” the 
old Indian grunted mournfully, when 
Hayden was 15—seeing some fancied 
resemblance in his straight figure, his 
black eyes, his dark skin and the clear 
red in his cheeks to her dead son. 

And Hayden had been good to the 
desolate old creature. Once, when out 
hunting, he had found Lalota’s favorite 
dog, cut and bitten, and with both fore- 
legs broken in a fight with a wild-cat. 
The odds were against poor old Son of 
the Forest, until Hayden shot the cat 
and carried the battered hound home to 
its grateful mistress to be healed. To- 
day Hayden saw old Molly, standing 
bare of foot and of head in her blanket 
skirt and man’s red flannel shirt—a gro- 
tesque figure—in front of her hut. 

“What makes my son sad?” she 
asked him in greeting. 

“ Me know—me know!” said the old 
squaw, nodding understandingly at his 
explanation. ‘“ White boy need many, 
many coat and learn-book at the school 
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and Mother wants see the old ones be- 
fore they go to the Long Rest! Need 
money. Much big money have to get!” 

Molly squatted flat on the ground, her 
custom when ‘thinking seriously. Pres- 
ently she arose and whispered in Hay- 
den’s ear. “ When the moon is biggest 
we go in boat,” she added mysteriously. 
“We watch—we wait!” 

Many moonlit nights after, when his 
mother was sleeping, Hayden slipped 
out on the beach, where, patient as a 
stone, the old Indian woman awaited his 
coming for their all night’s watch on the 
open sea. 

Uncle Robert drank and slept, slept 
and drank, and took no heed when the 
boy set out, pale and worn, to his day’s 
crabbing. But his mother’s distress and 
anxiety at his weariness at evening in- 
creased with the days. 

“Tm afraid I can’t keep it from 
Mother much longer,” Hayden thought 
ruefully one morning in January, as he 
dashed cold water on his face, before 
going in to make his mother’s fire. On 
the following Sunday, to Mrs. Brooke’s 
wonderment, old Lalota came to the 
house to beg Hayden to row her down 
the beach to a town several miles away. 

“Don’t be uneasy, Mother, if I don’t 
get back until morning,” Hayden ad- 
monished her at parting. “I may stay 
all night at Brandon.” 

Straight toward the little town the 
pair rowed; but, instead of going on, 
once out of sight of Mrs. Brooke’s 
straining gaze they put out across the 
bar to the open sea. 

All day on the rough waves, and on 
when the full moon lit up the waters. 
In the salmon fishing, Hayden, like the 
other fishers, carried in his boat a little 
coal-tar furnace on which to make coffee 
for stimulation in the bitter chill of dawn. 
He wished for it now, huddled in the 
Indian’s blankets. In spite of his efforts, 
he nodded now and then. But never for 
a moment did the old.squaw relax her 
vigilant scanning of the waves—not 
even when their boat rocked and trem- 
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bled on the rough waters. At dawn, 
when the red streaks of the sun came 
over the water, she seized her weary 
companion’s arm. “The Great Spirit 
has sent that which we seek!” she whis- 
pered tensely. 

Three hundred yards away Hayden 
saw something that looked like a seal. 

“See! It floats—not swims,” mur- 
mured Lalota exultantly. “It sleeps, 
my son. Shoot while it sleeps.” 

Hayden firmed his nervous fingers, 
and before many minutes the boat 
reached the limp body. Finest and larg- 
est of sea otters! The sea otter—aristo- 
crat of the fur bearers—now all but ex- 
tinct, whose fur sent’ to the Celestial 
Kingdom, to adorn the robes of state of 
the nobility, as a badge of rank, brings 
fabulous prices. 

The old squaw stroked the long heavy 
hair that extended beyond the soft inner 
fur covering and parted it gloatingly. 
“Ugh!” she grunted. “Big! fine! The 
Great Spirit has been good!” 

Excitement and fatigue made the boy 
dizzy. Lalota helped him from the boat, 


but she herself carried the precious 
booty into the house, where the mother 
sat, white and weary, after a sleepless 
night. She ran to Hayden with a little 
cry of relief, but the Indian woman 
pushed the boy aside and held the sea 
otter in her face. “ Look!” she cried— 
pointing toward the glowing east, her 
wrinkled bronze face shining. “To the 
father and the mother with the snow on 
the heads, this will take you; for it bring 
silver, much silver—a thousand pieces!” 

“Watch, watch all the time,” she 
warned Hayden as they stuffed the pelt 
with poisonous hemlock twigs and hung 
it up to cure. “ Let no man steal!” 

The Indian woman’s prediction was ° 
right. The wonderful pelt, the largest 
and finest found in years, brought $1,000 
in Portland. 

ok *K *K 

A month after its sale, a little woman, 
lifted by a big, clear-eyed boy from a 
train that drew up at a New England 
station, laid a face, transformed by hap- 
piness, on the breast of an elderly 
woman, while an old man laid eager 
trembling arms about them both. 


THE ESKIMO DOG AT HOME. 


By Pror. FELIX J. KOCH. 


UST as the Newfoundland dog has 
been exterminated when its useful- 
ness came to an end, so now the 

Eskimo dog—more wolf than dog, unless, 
like some, one shall insist that he is but 
a half-step from the domesticated wolf— 
is threatened with extinction in Alaska, 
where experiments have served to show 
the superiority of reindeer over dog 
traffic. From the far Labrador coast 
comes the news that Dr. Grenfell, of 
Deep Sea Mission to the Fishermen 
fame—next to Autocrat Reid the most 
powerful man on the east coast of our 
northern continent—is moving to have 
the dogs replaced. In fact, a shipment 
of reindeer is already on its way to 
Labrador. Just how the people will take 


to the change, is a question. Nothing 
short of an ukase, issued presumably by 
the Governor of Newfoundland, who is 
suzerain lord of Labrador, can enforce 
this substitution. The people know the 
dogs—for centuries their ancestors have 
known them—and the reindeer is an un- 
known quantity in Labrador. Still, the 
two forces are incompatible and must 
ever remain so. 

Reindeer on the barren Labrador coast 
will require broad grazing grounds— 
grounds so vast that, with the humble 
facilities of the Northland, it will be 
impossible to fence them in. Let a pack 
of Eskimo dogs once get scent of these 
deer, and a massacre will be the result. 
In the summer season the Eskimo dog 
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may perhaps let the deer alone, unless 
(like a dog who has partaken of sheep) 
once he has tasted of venison there will 
be no way of quelling the riotous appeal 
of appetite. 

In the summer the dogs virtually feed 
themselves. On the docks of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company’s posts at Cartwright 
and Rigolet one sees them sitting on their 
haunches, intently watching the water. 
Then, of a sudden, like the Polar bear of 
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Perhaps the most beautiful pack of 
Eskimo dogs on all the east coast of the 
American continent belongs to the Hud- 
son’s Bay people at Cartwright on the 
Labrador coast. Everywhere, on making 
a landing, these animals seem to punc- 
tuate the picture. There is eight months 
of winter at Cartwright: from October 
to as late as June 25 they are frozen in, 
and then the dogs are the only recourse. 
Here the factor’s or post master’s child 














ARCTIC SLEDGE DOG USED BY THE MALAMOUTH INDIANS OF ALASKA. 





a bit farther north, they will dip in a 
silvery paw and bring out a fish and feast. 
People on the Labrador coast, however, 
need to beware in winter, for then the 
dogs must be fed. Hot food usually is 
given them and there never seems to be 
enough. Even‘then, though, hungry as 
they may be, a man is tolerably safe 
among the dogs, so long as he remains 
standing. However, let him slip and fall 
and in an instant they are upon him. 


furnishes an interesting study of their 
savagery. The little fellow (Stuart 
Swaffield by name) is now 9 years of 
age, and, thanks to his clothes, shows no 
outward marks of the encounter. When 
a little over 2 years old, however, he was 
allowed to play outside one day, like any 
other child. By and by the mother heard 
the dogs baying, as the Eskimo dogs are 
wont to do, but at first thought nothing 
of it. At last, however, so loud and wild 
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came the calls of the dogs—for it is 
rather a baying than a bark—curiosity 
drove her to look for the reason. Com- 
ing out into the open, she found the entire 
pack attacking the child, with her own 
Scotch Collie, brought along from home, 
making a single-handed and well-nigh 
futile attempt to protect him. Calling the 
men, the dogs were at last beaten off and 
the child taken in. There it was found 
that he had been bitten all over and when 
the clothing was removed bits of the skin 
came off with it. 

At the post proper, 10 Eskimo dogs are 
maintained and they are valued at from 
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pany’s people to be practically wolves, 
especially since they do not bark. 
Passing from the shelter of the factor’s 
home down the path to the burial ground, 
the Eskimo dogs come out to meet one. 
Great, beautiful, pure white fellows they 
are—standing in the path or bending out 
on their fore-legs, as might a wolf, and 
yawning, or again wagging their tails 
amicably. Some of them, instead of 
wearing simply the pure white coat, have 
a tinge of black—the more beautiful as it 
harmonizes so well with their black, 
splendid eyes. Others may have a tinge 
of brown-black; others, wolfish fellows, 
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ANOTHER TYPE. 





$4 to $5 apiece. In the winter the place 
is heated with wood, and this is hauled in 
from the other side of the Bay by the ani- 
mals. While still puppies the dogs are 
taught to draw the sleds; otherwise, 
while undergoing their education, they 
will occasionally attack a driver and on 
two occasions Mr. Swaffield has been 
compelled to shoot a dog to protect 
human life. Wolves, with whom it is be- 
lieved the Eskimo cog has interbred, are 
not to be found at Cartwright, though 
farther to the north they abound. These 
dogs, nevertheless, are held by the Com- 


are black throughout ; and the puppies are 
veritable darlings as they play about. 
From December to April is the best sea- 
son to see the dogs at the posts. It is 
then that the furs are brought in by the 
trappers from the interior on the koma- 
tiks or dog sleds and all varieties of dogs 
are then gathered here, King of them 
all is Bouncer—a magnificent white 
Eskimo dog, the pet and favorite of the 
post. Bouncer has been petted by His 
Excellency the Governor of Newfound- 
land and by Lady McGregor, and he 
wears his laurels ~-rell. 
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Here and there on the coast one sees 
a grave, protected by a tumulus of stones 
against the dogs. In the little slat-fence 
enclosure at Cartwright that serves for a 
burving ground they have another tale to 
tell. They show the “grave” of an old 
man who left, to return home with his 
son in the fall, with a load of provisions. 
He was never seen alive again. The next 
spring the dogs found his bones and were 
eating these on the beach when caught in 
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the act. Only one bone was found in 
time to be rescued and this was then 
siven burial. 

Down at the landing again, as we re- 
turn to our ship, the dogs are fishing— 
feeding themselves from these fertile 
waters. In the winter the hot food is 
strewn out here—to disappear even more 
rapidly than do the fish under the smiling 
skies of Summer. 


PARSON’S FALL FROM GRACE. 


By Rev. 0. WARREN SMITH. 


saci new Preacher was 
@ “odd.” There was not the 
fe slightest doubt about the 
matter—as odd as two 
sticks. And there were 
some who whispered on the 
side, with much head-wag- 
ging by way of emphasis, “ He ain’t ex- 
actly orthodox, you know.” Orthodoxy 
is a much-abused and misused term. 
Orthodoxy is the theological policeman’s 
billy and woe betide the preacher who 
gets in its way. Even the great and 
mighty quail when this ancient stuffed 
club is swung in their faces and well 
they may. Many a good man and just, 
from Galileo down, has been hammered 
out of the Church with this medizval 
weapon. After all, there is something 
worse than heresy, and that is the in- 
ability to think for one’s self, to be other 
than one’s true self. But as this is neither 
the time nor the place to discuss theology, 
let us return to the new Preacher. 

The new Preacher was odd and hereti- 
cal, because he foolishly squandered con- 
siderable time wandering in the woods, 
evidently considering birds better com- 
pany than the habitues of the sewing 
circle ; indeed, he had even been heard to 
express some such an opinion. However, 
that might have been condoned if not 
forgiven, had he not committed a “ sacri- 
legious”” and “ godless” deed on a cer- 





tain “holy Sabbath day.’ I can hardly 
bring myself to tell the tale, but as mur- 
der will out I will spin the yarn and leave 
the reader to judge whether the act was 
blasphemous or not. 

The Preacher had three appointments : 
at home in the morning; 5 miles out in 
the afternoon ; and 4 miles farther in the 
evening. Hence it has been the practice 
of the preachers to dine with the faithful 
after the afternoon service and not re- 
turn home until after the close of 
the evening service. At first the new 
Preacher fell in with the time-honored 
plan, but as time went by it was noticed 
that when asked to dine he would reply, 
“Many thanks for your kind invitation, 
but I had planned to take my supper 
elsewhere.” Of course the answer 
elicited no comment at first; but when it 
was discovered that he did not dine with 
any of his flock, speculation was rife, and 
at the conclusion of the afternoon service 
he was the unconscious cynosure of all 
eyes. Unconscious, because one of the 
tenets of his faith was that each man 
should be allowed to live his life as 
seemed to him good, without question or 
coercion; but unfortunately the majority 
of his parishioners did not agree with 
him; moreover, there always are certain 
individuals more willing to regulate 
others than they are to regulate them- 
selves. It was noticed that after the 
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afternoon service the Preacher took the 
river road with increasing frequency; 
and as no member or attendant of the 
Church lived in that direction, two ladies 
took it upon themselves to find out where 
he went and followed in a buggy. After 
following the river road for some 4 miles, 
the Preacher crossed the river and turned 
into an unfenced and little used road 
where the scrub pine grew almost up to 
the wheel track. As the road was very 
crooked, the self-constituted sleuths lost 
sight of the Preacher, and furthermore 
they did not see him again until he arose 
to address the congregation in the eve- 
ning. They had lost him or he had 
eluded them in the pine grove. When 
that fact became neighborhood gossip, as 
it promptly did, innumerable unanswer- 
able questions were asked and even black 
things hinted at. 

For three weeks the Preacher “ be- 
haved himself,’ much to the disappoint- 
ment of the bellicose females be it said; 
but on the fourth Lord’s Day he said 
that he was “ to dine elsewhere ” and he 
turned his spotted horse’s head into the 
river road. Promptly two lads, egged 
on by mothers over-zealous in other 
people’s affairs, set out on bicycles to 
follow the unconscious Preacher. With 
a stealth worthy of .a better cause they 
kept well in the rear, yet near enough to 
have the. Preacher in constant surveil- 
lance. Every country boy is born with 
an Indian-like cunning: it seems to be a 
product of the soil. Again the Preacher 
crossed the bridge and turned into the 
bygpad, the boys peddaling hot on his 
trail—the crooked road enabling them 
to keep within sound of the Preacher’s 
carriage, though unseen by its occupant. 
Where the pine trees were thick, their 
slender needles interlacing overhead to 
arch the roadway, the Preacher turned 
from the trail and wormed his way 
among the trees for some distance, until 
he was effectually screened from the 
road. The boys, enjoying a Sherlock 
Holmes sensation, dismounted from their 
wheels and crawled through the brush 
after the recreant one. 
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The Preacher, all unconscious of the 
four bright eyes peering at him from a 
nearby copse, unhitched the horse—talk- 
ing to him all the while in a cheerful 
monotone—and strange to say the horse 
seemed to appreciate his remarks. When 
the horse was tethered to a tree with an 
ample feed of oats before him, the 
Preacher went to the rear of the rig and 
extracted a black and much battered tin 
pail which he filled with water at the 
river. A little fire of “ nigger-heads ” 
(pine knots containing much pitch and 
which defy the action of the weather) 
was soon burning brightly and the little 
pail of water put on to boil. When the 
Preacher got out some bacon and pro- 
ceeded to grill it on the end of a stick, 
it dawned upon the minds of the boys 
that he was getting supper and they 
looked at one another in astonishment. 
That a preacher of all men should enjoy — 
such simple food and amusement was 
beyond their comprehension, as it is be- 
yond the comprehension of most people. 
Stopping oft to examine a bird through 
his field glasses, or to listen to a feathered 
soloist, the erstwhile Dominie leisurely 
completed the preparations for his frugal 
repast. The Preacher seated himself on 
a lichened log, a tin plate on his lap and 
a cup of tea by his side, and proceeded to 
demolish the savory viands before him. 
As he ate he talked to the horse somewhat 
like this: 

“ Pete: the good sisters would say that 
you and I were unvarnished heathens 
because we failed to say grace tonight; 
but you and I know that true thankful- 
ness is not a matter of the lips and set 
forms. As quaint Matthew Henry used 
to say, ‘True thanksgiving is thanks- 
living.’ As to prayer, Pete, that Great 
Leader of the human race saw clearly 
when he said, ‘ But thou, when thou 
prayest, go into thy closet and shut the 
door.’ Most public prayer is but a per- 
formance—at times grand and imposing, 
it is true, but a performance neverthe- 
less. I much doubt, Pete, if true prayer 
is vocal. When you ask me what religion 
is, you have me stumped, but let this 
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stand as a tentative answer: Religion is 
to be in harmony with the good. Say, 
Pete! I think that I feel as Walt Whit-. 
man did when he said: 


‘¢¢T think I could turn and live with ani- 
mals, they are so placid and self-contained. 

‘¢ ¢ They do not sweat and whine about their 
condition. 


*«¢ They do not lie awake in the dark and 
weep for their sins.’ 


“If these Sunday evening escapades of 
ours should come to the ears of the mem- 
bers of the Sewing Circle, we would be 
branded as rankest infidels. But, Pete, 
He who made the birds, the flowers and 
the trees will not damn us because we 
love them and had rather consort with 
them than with people, even if it is Sun- 
day! Sunday? Why, we should carry 
the Sunday spirit into every day of the 
week. I long for a church with a creed 
as broad as humanity: a church of the 
out-o’-doors. Not a church made up of 
ideal men and women but just ordinary, 
every-day mortals—men as good and as 
bad as I.” 

The Preacher’s soliloquy ended with 
his meal and he rose and stretched lux- 
uriously; then he threw his hat in one 
direction and his coat in another and in- 
dulged in a Sioux war dance, to the great 
delectation of his unseen but appreciative 
audience. Evidently life, physical life, 
was delightsome to this strange minister, 
who was first, last and all the time a 
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man of the soil. Hatless and coatless he 
wandered through the woods, intent on 
every phase of Nature, pausing to ob- 
serve a bird or bending to examine a 
flower—caressing the latter with a 
gesture strangely feminine. 

The boys, afraid that he might stumble 
upon their hiding place in his wander- 
ings, crept away and silently escaped on 
their wheels—eager to tell what they had | 
seen and heard—and needless to add the" 
tale lost nothing in the telling. 

As the days went by the Preacher no- 
ticed a change in the attitude of the 
people toward himself. While the great 
majority drew away and looked at him 
askance, a few kindred spirits, lovers of 
Nature for her own sake, drew near and 
were instant in season and out of season 
in his defence. Nevertheless, a long let- 
ter, recounting all of his misdeeds and 
heresies, found its way to the Preacher’s 
chief—a round-headed theologian who 
could not distinguish between the song of 
a meadow lark and that of the brown 
thresher. Of course to him the Preacher 
was an “idolater” and a “Sabbath 
breaker,” a “teacher with itching ears.” 
Well, the Preacher’s pathway is not ex- 
actly strewn with roses now and there is 
more trouble in store for him. It looks 
as though he must step down and out. 

What was that? “ How do I know all 
this? Am I one of the boys who spied 
upon the preacher? ” 

No. No. I am the —o 


A WEST TEXAS HOG HUNT. 


By BERTA HART NANCE. 


N ALL West Texas—land of many 
possibilities and strange adventure— 
there is nothing else like the hog 

hunt occasionally given to a party of 
friends by Judge J. A. Matthews of 
Shackelford County, at his Camp Cooper 
Ranch. There is no other sport remain- 
ing in the Grassbur Country in which 
there is so much action and danger. 

The hogs hunted are the descendants 


of a few Chester White pigs brought 
about 1872 by M. V. Hoover to the old 
Stone Ranch, one of the first houses 
built in any part of West Texas. When 
the ranch was burned, a few years later, 
the hogs took refuge in the river bottom 
nearby. Conditions were favorable and 
the animals soon became numerous. At 
present they are scattered up and down 
the river for 25 or 30 miles. Most of 
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them are considered the property of 
Judge Matthews, whose 50-section pas- 
ture includes the old Stone Ranch, the 
ruins of which are about five miles from 
Camp Cooper. 

The appearance of these hogs by this 
time is strangely different from that of 
their brothers of the pen. Time has 


‘adapted them to changed conditions. 


Their bodies have grown thin and tall, 
their legs and noses long; their tails have 
become very long and are as thick at the 
base as a man’s wrist. The large fan- 
shaped ears of the Chester Whites, which 
once drooped over their eyes, now stand 
erect, as if starched, from continual 
listening. A habit of gnashing the teeth 


mountainous in the extreme. In the 
midst lies the crooked river, the Clear 
Fork of the Brazos, which here bends 
three or four times. in half a mile. All 
about are cliffs and huge rocks, over- 
hung with dense shrubbery. Half a mile 
from the river the Shinnery begins. This 
is a miniature forest of a certain species 
of oak, known as shin oak. It varies in 
height from 3 to 9g ft., and through this 
the rider must often force his way at 
full speed, when in pursuit of the hog. 
There is a practical side to the hog 
hunt. It is only given when there has 
been a large pecan crop, and therefore 
the hogs are fat; for, in spite of their 
agility, they grow immensely fat upon 

















EN ROUTE TO THE HOG COUNTRY. 





when alarmed has developed tusks for 
defence. The more often these are 
sharpened thus, the more they grow, and 
they are often 13 or 14 inches long. 

In spite of the number of hogs, you 
may ride through their haunts and never 
see one; for during the day they hide in 


caves and cafions at least a half-mile 


from the river. At night they come forth 
to feed along the stream. Their sight is 
poor, as also is their scent; so they de- 
pend for security upon their hearing, 
which is very acute, and their speed. 
Up-hill they can only trot, but down-hill 
they can go as fast as a horse. 

Their favorite haunts are rugged and 


pecans and weigh from 250 to 300 
pounds. The meat is cured for eating. 
The years between hunts give the hogs 
time to multiply. Judge Matthews is a 
firm believer in the Indian game law: 
“ Never kill merely for sport. Never kill 
more than you can use.” . 

Early in January preparations are 
made for the hunt. The guests assemble 
at Camp Cooper, each bringing a fast, 
sure-footed, unshod horse and a Win- 
chester or other good saddle gun. Guests 
from farther up the river bring hog dogs 
—that is, any sort of hound familiar 
with the game. They must find and 
worry the hog but never attack him—for 
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the dog that attacks a hog is at once 
sliced to pieces. Dogs are only needed to 
find the hogs and the hunt can be quite 
successful without them. One good dog 
is worth a dozen of the ordinary kind. 

Then, some fine morning, you may see 
the party setting forth for the hog coun- 
try. A winter drouth lies upon the land; 
the trees along a stream look black 
against the bleached grass. The winter 
sun, as bright if not as warm as that of 
June, rides in a clear sky. It is a jolly 
cavalcade, with the horsemen in front, 
and the wagons, containing tents and 
provisions, bringing up the rear. By 
noon camp is struck near the ruins of 
the old Stone Ranch. 

“We'll take a little round this eve- 
ning, just for fresh meat,” announces 
the Judge, and all are keen for sport. 
“Be careful with your guns,” is the 
only precaution given. All present know 
the most important fule of the hunt: to 
shoot the hog in the head. The hunters 
sally forth, scattering like young par- 
tridges—for this is mostly a solitary 
sport, never more than two men keeping 
together. They beat through the Shin- 
nery, following the eager dogs. A hog 
will lie quite still in his bed unless a 
horse or dog almost touches him. Then 
he is off like a shot, with a speed that 
never seems to tire. 

There is a shout ahead. One of the 
party has started a hog and is off after 
it. Good riding is essential. The gun 
is never handled until the hog is near. 
The hog makes for the thicker shinnery, 
knowing well the difficulty of pursuit. 
The daring of the rider mounts with 
the chase; he spurs over places which 
he would give a wide berth in cooler 
moments. The horse becomes as ex- 
cited as the rider ; striving as desperately 
to keep the hog in sight. The hog 
rushes down-hill. The horse follows, 
digging his hoofs into the crumbling 
gravel. Suddenly before horse and 
rider appears a flat rock, level with the 
ground, about 15 ft. square and as 
smooth as glass. The horse is going too 
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fast to stop; the rider has a beautiful 
vision of the white headstones in the 
little Grassbur graveyard, with the sway- 
ing mesquites drooping above them. The 
rock is past: the horse has literally slid 
down it upon his haunches and is once 
more breathlessly plunging after the hog. 
The bottom of the hill is reached; the 
rider bends low to ward off the thorny 
shrubs, while he feels his clothing torn 
in a thousand places. But just ahead is 
a clear space, over which the hog must 
pass. The hunter fires. The hog slides 
forward and falls in a heap. The man 
spurs forward and dismounts, to stick 
the hog. Here is a word of warning. 
There was once a man who dismounted 
after a hard ride, set his gun against a 
tree and approached the hog with no 
weapon save a pocket knife, to find that 
he had only “ creased”’ the hog; that is, 
his shot had passed through the neck 
without breaking it. The hog rose to his 
feet just as the man leaned over him and 
the man hastily seized him by the tail. 
The hog’s tusks were long; the trees 
about were small. The man knew that 
he was safe as long as he held the tail, 
so he held it. By and by the hog, in 
struggling, stumbled and fell. This man 
knew how to hold a hog down. But it 
was a lonely spot and he had to hold the 
hog for several hours before a comrade 
came along and finished the animal. 

But our hunter’s hog is dead. He 
sticks it, makes a mental note of the place 
and passes on. To find another? Well, 
hardly! His good horse has done enough 
for one day, and he himself is not so 
fresh as when he started. So he goes 
back to see what his comrades have done. 
One of them has had a similar experience 
and there is fresh meat for supper. Such 
meat! So fat, yet so unlike what we call 
pork. Those who have eaten bear meat 
declare that this hog meat is very much 
like it. 

Next morning horses and men are 
fresh again. The dogs again rouse the 
tusker from his leafy bed and the hills 
again echo the destroying shots. Per- 
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haps the day’s sport is varied by an en- 
counter or two at close quarters, in which 
a dog is killed or a horse’s leg half cut 
off. “As gritty as a wild hog” is a 
proverb in West Texas. Though so fleet 
of foot, they do not shun a fight. At the 
first alarm, a hog begins to froth at the 
mouth and whet his tusk against the 
small upper tooth, termed the “ whetter.” 
A stroke or two and he is ready for com- 
bat. He can strike with tremendous 
power but the stroke appears slight. He 
merely shoves his head up a little as he 
passes. You see the horse or dog fall, 
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To the confused brain of ‘the man on the 
ground it seemed that his rescuer was 
shooting at him and it took the testimony 
of several witnesses to convince him to 
the contrary. 

Meanwhile, at camp, the cooks are 
busy with the meat. Two men detailed 
for the purpose follow the hunters and 
take the hogs to camp. These men are 
mounted, for the hogs are nearly always 
killed in places too rough to be reached 
with a wagon. As meat does not bruise 
after it is killed, the men drag it to camp 
by means of a rope fastened around the 
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THE HOG HUNTERS IN THEIR EVENING CAMP. 





as if by magic. This small stroke will 
disembowel a horse. A big hog can hit 
a horse in the stomach, without leaping 
up, which they never do. 

In spite of such accidents, the hunt 
goes merrily on. Many exciting inci- 
dents occur in the heat of the chase. A 
case is on record of a man who shot a 
hog, just as his horse stumbled and fell. 
The rider rolled clear of the horse but 
lost his gun, and was quite at the mercy 
of the hog, which luckily did not attack 
him. A comrade, rushing up, pointed his 
gun past the fallen man and shot the hog. 


tusks. The meat is salted down in 
wagon beds, ready for transportation to 
Camp Cooper. This meat makes most 
delicious sausage and the lard never 
hardens in the coldest weather but re- 
mains like olive oil. The fat of these 
animals is fat and not tallow. The meat 
must be eaten before warm weather be- 
gins, for in the summer it drips away, 
literally melts, until nothing but strips of 
lean are left. 

If the weather be favorable, the hunt 
lasts about a week. By that time enough 
meat has been killed, and the guests, as 
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they express it, are “ greasy enough to 
go home.” By day they have ridden and 
feasted and at night they have told all 
they know around big fires of pecan and 
walnut logs, while the sleepy winter stars 
twinkled overhead. They return reluc- 
tantly to civilization, though it means 
cream in the coffee, and salve their regret 
by gay talk of more deadly execution 
“next time.” “I'll be too old and stiff 
to ride and shoot like this next time,” de- 
clares some one, regretfully. But the 
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others laugh at him. And small wonder! 
Though a man may be old- behind the 
counter in dusty Grassbur town, is not 
the pure scent of sun on dry grass, the 
joyous greeting of the “ wind that tramps 
the world,” enough to make him young 
again ? 

Such is the hog hunt. It serves to 
emphasize a lovable side of West Texas 
character; for what might be merely 
work is thereby transformed into a hunt, 
a festival—a “ hog-killing ” time. 


A TRAMP DOG. 


By FLORENCE JOSEPHINE BOYCE. 


Old tramp dog, with a ragged ear 
And the scars of many a hard-pitched fight, 
How did you know we would keep you here, 
Curled on our doorstep overnight? 
Ah! no wonder you sneak and cringe— 
Tail drawn under and ears lopped down! 
Burdock burs in your matted fringe 
Tell of your wanderings over town. 


How did you happen to be a tramp— 
You, with the marks of the Shepherd strain? 
You ought to be minding the sheep, you scamp, 
Or following cows up a drowsy lane; 
Living a farm dog’s little joys, 
Rather than loafing and begging your meals, 
Or yelping away from some grinning boys 
With a tin can dangling after your heels. 


Poor old tramp! Here, nibble a crust! 
That’s it; stretch on the grass and eat. 
The look in your eyes has changed to trust, 
And you wag great thanks for so poor a treat. 
Say! why don’t you leave off running the track 
And see how a domiciled life would seem?— 
There you go, with your tail curled over your back, 
Kicking up dust in the wake of a team. 


Ah, well! we musn’t expect too much 
Of dogs or men who have wandering ways; 
The Builder of things left a niche for such, 


And tramps will be tramps to the end of their days. 


Still kin are we, though we tarry or roam, 
So long as we thrill at the window-light. 

Perhaps the old tramp dog dreamed of home 
While he slept on our doorstep overnight! 














A BYGONE CAMP HUNT IN FLORIDA. 


By Docrok RICHARD B. HILL. 


ANY long years have 
passed since we took 
that hunt, but its in- 
cidents are as fresh in 
my memory as if it 
had been last season. 
There were four of 
us: my older brother 
John, myself, and 
Whit and Gus Ever- 
ett, brothers—all of 
us little more than 
boys. 

We went in a two- 
horse wagon and were 
prepared to camp; 
but found the people 
among whom we were 
thrown—some of 

n them relatives of the 
Everetts—so hos pi- 
table that it was unnecessary. Our des- 
tination was Rico’s Bluff, on Flint River, 
about 100 miles distant—a portion of 
the route being through Southern Geor- 
gia but mostly in Florida. Most of the 
way we passed through long-leaf pine 
forests, broken here and there by a 
water-course, usually small, or a mayhaw, 
black-gum or cypress pond. In Florida 
the “ dranes ” or “ sleus”” were bordered 
by “tyty” (can’t vouch for the spell- 
ing) thickets—the first we had ever seen. 
We passed through Camp Starvation, 
comprising many acres, and decided it 
was most appropriately named. The soil 
was heavy white sand, apparently “ all 
the way down,” and the vegetation was 
composed of measly tufts of bunch-grass, 
dwarf pines and scrub oaks, principally 
of the black-jack variety. 

Within a radius of 10 or 12 miles of 
Rico’s Bluff we found a half-dozen fam- 
ilies, engaged in farming and cattle- 
raising. Bill Neal (with whom we took 

















dinner one day) had quite a large herd. 
They were rough-and-ready, whole- 
souled fellows; foolhardy riders, we 
thought, and good shots; and they put 
themselves out to see that we had a 
pleasant time. Latch-strings of welcome 
were not only conspicuous by their pres- 
ence, but door-locks by their absence. 
We were informed that there was not 
one of the latter on some of their 
premises. 

We made only two organized deer 
hunts—on one of which three deer were 
killed and on the other two. Of these, 
Gus Everett killed two—one on each 
hunt. His shot in each instance, it 
seemed to me, was remarkable. On the 
first hunt he and I were placed on stands 
in the open pine woods, not far apart, 
when a doe (there were no game laws in 
those days) broke cover nearest Gus. 
To my admiring gaze, the beautiful crea- 
ture appeared to be jumping 6 ft. verti- 
cally and 15 horizontally at every bound, 
and so far away that, had I been in his 
place, I would not have fired; but Gus 
did, and, although the deer kept going, 
the dogs caught her soon afterward in 
a pond—one of her fore-legs having been 
broken by a shot. 

During the next drive Gus and I were 
again near each other, standing a: few 
yards back from a swamp. Presently, as 
the, baying of the dogs came nearer on 
the opposite side of the swamp, I heard 
the crackling of twigs and saw a small 
doe breaking cover almost directly in 
front of me. She was slipping along, 
and I waited until she cleared the swamp 
and turned broadside to follow its course, 
when, taking deliberate aim—lI had often 
felt more nervous in shooting at a squir- 
rel—I fired. At the same moment, as 
though springing out of the ground, a 
figure thundered by me on horseback; 
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there was the report of a gun, a clatter, 
a fall, and both rider and deer were 
down; the horseman unhurt, the deer 
dead—pierced by 2 or 3 bullets. The 
rider proved to be a young man who was 
out hunting with us and who had already 
killed one deer that day. Never had I 
seen such reckless riding, and I consid- 
ered myself something of a rider too. It 
was all done so quickly that to this day 
I have never known which of us killed 
that deer—the only one I ever shot at— 
but the young man agreed to my having 
the hide. The animal fell within 20 ft. 
of where it was when I shot. 

On our next hunt Gus killed his sec- 
ond deer. We were standing together, 
the others driving, when he called my 
attention to several deer that had slipped 
out of the swamp some distance off—so 
far indeed that when he said he intended 
to shoot I endeavored to dissuade him— 
his gun was an ordinary double-barreled 
muzzle-loader—but, remarking he’d risk 
it, he aimed and pulled trigger. Saying 
he believed his shot had told, he asked 
me to go with him to see; I declined and 
he waited until the others came up. 
When he pointed out to them the spot at 
which the deer were standing, they pooh- 
poohed the idea of his having hit the ani- 
mal; but he felt so confident he went 
alone to satisfy himself, and sure enough 
the deer lay dead. 

During this hunt Bill Neal made a 
run, a shot and a fall similar to the one 
already described, but missed his deer— 
something he did not always do. How 
those fellows avoided breaking their 
necks or a limb or two was a mystery to 
us four. 

Game was plentiful thereabouts at that 
time. That morning, when going out, 
the dogs caught a fox-squirrel on the 
ground; that evening, when returning, 
we saw an antlered buck crossing the 
open woods some 300 yards in front 
of us. 

We varied our hunting with fishing, 
and one day Gus, one of our local friends 
and myself went out in a small boat onto 
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a lagoon extending some distance back 
from the river. We were fishing with 
rather indifferent success, when an alli- 
gator stuck his snout and eyes above 
water and looked at us with considerable 
surprise. Gus snatched up his gun, his 
almost inseparable companion, loaded 
with small shot, and, aiming rather 
hastily at the ’gator’s eye, fired. With a 
mighty swirl the creature disappeared, 
but in a few moments came up again, 
nearer the boat, and it required but a 
casual glance to assure us that his spirit 
of mild investigation had given place to 
one of open hostility. His eyes burned 
red with rage and he appeared to be on 
the point of charging the boat. Focusing 
his sight upon one of those glowing eyes, 
Gus again pulled trigger, and for a few 
moments the churning of the water was 
repeated, followed by a stillness, and then 
the reptile turned over, his legs sticking 
upward. With two strokes of the paddle 
the boatman was within reach of the 
nearest foreleg, which, however, he de- 
clined to grasp and almost immediately 
the alligator sank. Gus and I were very 
much disgusted, asserting that we would 
have seized the offered limb. It is doubt- 
ful, though, as the creature was more 
than half as long as the boat and an 
ugly, formidable looking customer, living 
or dead. At some future time I may 
have more to say of Gus Everett and his 
family. 

Two days later a party of us, in three 
boats, paddled farther down the river to 
a larger lagoon and fished all day, 
making a pretty fair catch of trout, perch 
and catfish. We saw an empty alligator’s 
nest on a mud-bank, and the rusty, for- 
bidding heads of the creatures were vis- 
ible in all directions. Needless to say, 
no one suggested going in swimming. 

While fishing we noticed some ripe 
muscadines hanging black over the 
water. Climbing the tree, among the 


branches of which the grapevine had en- 
twined itself; we were soon feasting. 
Directly some one called attention to the 
fact that fish were striking at the falling 

















THE LITTLE HOUSE OF MARY. 


grapes and hulls. This was something 
new to us and to make sure one of the 
party baited a hook with a hull and threw 
it out into the lagoon; in a few moments 
the reed pole was being jerked about at 
a lively rate. 

At the end of ten days we returned 
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home, having enjoyed our outing to the 
full. Game is not as plentiful in Florida 
as it was then; but I understand that 
there are still portions of the State where 
good hunting can be had; and the fishing 
is perhaps as fine as of yore. 


THE LITTLE HOUSE OF MARY. 


Throughout the desert region of the Southwest are many abandoned mining camps—shafts caved, machinery 
silent and rusting away and sand drifting into the long-empty cabins. In one such deserted camp a chi d’s play- 
house was found beside a great boulder—the little toys and treasures undisturbed through all the waiting years. 


The hoof-worn pack-trails still wind down, past barren cliff and ledge, 
And fail and fade like water spilled at the sage gray desert’s edge; 
Lost in the shifting sand-banks, clear where the long dykes lift 

Their rough, brown, sun-burned shoulders out of the wind-blown drift. 


Like scars long healed the weed-grown dumps where the miners plied their craft ; 
And the tuna drops its crimson fruit down the mouth of the caving shaft. 

A broken shovel, a worn-out pick; and, down in the gulch below, 

A lean coyote homes her whelps where the stamps beat blow on blow. 


Where the tent-camp took its careless way to the rocky cajfion’s brink, 
The plumed quail leads her covey, and the wild deer come to drink. 
But then the mule-bells tinkled, and, proud of her rank and place, 

The old white bell mare took the lead—setting the train its pace. 


And close by a gray-ribbed boulder, shading her eyes with her hands— 
Watching the ore-trains passing out to the unknown lands— 

A little, wistful figure, with dreaming, tender face, 

Like a flower from some old-time garden a-bloom in that ruggéd place. 


Child of the sun-white desert! 


No other land she knew; 
Its cactus clumps were her richest green; 


its skies were her deepest blue; 


The shy, wild things were her playmates, and under the old cleft stone 
She builded a little kingdom for her and them alone. 


And here are her guarded treasures—quaint little shapes of clay, 
Fashioned by small brown fingers as she sang at her lonely play. 
But the dust lies thick upon them, and sand-drifts bar the door, 

And only a swift green lizard shimmers across the floor. 


Like memories worn too deep to lose, the pack-trails still wind down, 

Out past the old gray boulder and the ledges seamed and brown; 

Till here they swerve a hand-width back, where once the rough cross stood, 
With a child’s brief name and a child’s scant years carved in the sun-bleached wood. 


The cross is fallen and crumbling. But still the wild quails call, 
As if they missed a comrade, through the sage-brush thick and tall. 
And where the love-vine tangles and the low wind croons vat even, 
The little playhouse waits for her—for “Mary, agéd seven.’ 
—Sharlot M. Hall in Out West —" 
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THE FIDUS ACHATES OF OUR KENTUCKY QUAIL HUNTS. 


By GEORGE F. BURBA. 








N the April 
Sports AFIELD 
I tried to tell 
something of El- 
der, the col- 
ored boy who 
accompanies 

me to the 
fields when I am shooting quail in South- 
ern Kentucky. But, lest the reader of 
this article may not have seen the for- 
mer one, I will repeat that Elder is a 
good American citizen of African de- 
scent, with an ingrown thirst for “ any- 
thing that bites,” as he puts it. The 
good people of the village in which El- 
der lives have seen fit to banish liquor 
from the confines of the town. In fact, 
dryness prevails in the whole county, 
much to Elder’s disgust. Before the evil 
days came upon him, through the Prohi- 
bition vote, he may have been an indus- 
trious boy. But liquor is now so hard 
to obtain that it takes all of Elder’s time 
figuring upon how he can get a little nip. 
He doesn’t have time to do anything 
else. 

The little shooting party of which I 
am a member, and which makes an an- 
nual pilgrimage to a certain village 
where God has decreed the most hospit- 
able people in the world should live, 
usually takes a flask or two along, to be 
used in cases of emergency. Elder is 
aware of it, and from the time we arrive 
until we depart, he is busy conjuring up 
emergencies. He seems to spend eleven 
months and two weeks of every year 
waiting for us, and the other two weeks 
serving us. When we are not in the 
field with Elder trailing at our heels, he 
is about the home of our host, brushing 
our clothes, cleaning our shoes and do- 


ing anything and everything that a 
faithful servant can do or a tired hunter 
suggest. 

Elder is a veritable child of Nature 
and therefore a poet. The fleecy clouds 
do not escape him. He converses with 
them when no one is listening. He talks 
to the rising sun as if it were a person- 
ality and bids the slow-descending orb 
of day Good Night with all of the ten- 
derness one would express in parting 
from a friend. Yet always when he is 
unconscious of the fact that he is over- 
heard. 

“Bout through with yo’ day’s work 
—is you, old fellow?” I heard him so- 
liloquize once as the red rim of the fall 
sun was vanishing from view. “ Won’t 
see you no mo’ till mawnin’. Want to 
give us niggers a chance, don’t you? 
Mighty purty cloak you got throwed 
around you, ain’t it? Red-lined, and 
gold on it; yes, and silver and purple in 
the folds and little streams of yellow rib- 
bon—and some snowy white like the tail 
of a rabbit. Ole moon’ll be up after a 


‘while to mock you, but you’s the boss 


when it comes to warmin’ up a nigger’s 
fat.” 

Then, upon another occasion he was 
talking to the moon that was rising 
above the tree-tops, full faced and bright 
as a piece of new silver. 

“ Come on up, old man! come on up! ” 
he said. “ Nobody ain’t goin’ to hurt 
you, an’ there’s a lot o’ goings-on you 
ought to see. Gee! but yo’ face is shore 
slick and shiny. Spec yo’ Mammy done 
scrubbed you up for the gals to look at.” 

I have come to the conclusion, how- 
ever, that a whole lot of the things Elder 
knows about birds and animals are not 
true. The first few years he accompa- 























MORE ABOUT ELDER. 


nied me I paid a good deal of attention 
to what he said. At this time I listen 
to him more out of curiosity than with 
the expectation of learning anything 
about natural history. Elder’s knowl- 
edge is too human, as it were, to be true. 
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that Elder would wilfully lie about it; 
it is not that. It is simply that too many 
of his alleged facts are only his thoughts. 
No matter what the condition of the 
wind or weather, for the first few hours 
we are in the fields everything, accord- 








ELDER AT THE HOME OF OUR HOST. 





That is to say, his quail and rabbits and 
squirrels are endowed with too much 
human intelligence. Elder decides what 
he would do under the circumstances 
and then gives it to you for the truth 
that his birds do the same thing. Not 


ing to Elder’s knowledge of hunting, in- 
dicates that we shall have good shooting. 
If it so happens that we do not have 
good sport—a thing that will happen at 
times, even in Southern Kentucky—EI- 
der knew it as soon as he climbed the 
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first fence. The fact that you are able 
to quote to him what he said to the con- 
trary three hours previously, does not 
alter the case as far as Elder is con- 
cerned. You must have misunderstood 
him, he informs you. He can’t under- 
stand how you happened to make such 
a mistake. He has never seen a dog, 
“ dead or alive,” that could scent birds 
when the “shoemake” berries tipped to 
the north. He is surprised that you did 
not notice that all of the bunches of 
shoemake leaned to the north early this 
morning. There isn’t any way to prove 
that the things which he claims to know 
are not true, any more than one could 
prove at noon that the shumac berries 
did not incline toward the north at morn- 
ing. But I have learned not to accept 
all of Elder’s statements as Gospel truth. 

For instance, he was explaining to me 
one day that the indistinct track in the 
dust at the side of the road was that of 
a ground-hog ang not a coon. He got a 
grass stem and measured the track both 
ways—lengthwise and crosswise—as ac- 


curately as he could, which was not ac- , 


curately at all. Then with great assur- 
ance he informed me that that settled it. 
“If you can’t tell what it is without 
measuring it, it’s a ground-hog,’ he 
said. 

Some people think rabbits have no 
sense, he told me one day, but he knew 
better. They were the smartest animals 
in the world. He had himself known 
them to walk backward all night through 
the snow, so a boy could not track 
them, and he wanted to know if that 
wasn’t “smart.” When he saw a look 
of doubt on my face, he wanted me to 
remain in Kentucky until there came a 
good tracking snow, when he could 
show me plenty of backward tracks. 

Like a good many other members of 
his race, Elder attaches a significance 
to every action of every living thing. I 
shall never forget the strange antics of 
a rabbit I shot one day and the expres- 
sion on Elder’s face as he watched it. 
The rabbit had jumped out of the low 
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white grass and started at breakneck 
speed for a thicket some 50 yards dis- 
tant. I fired at it and a shot evidently 
struck it in the head, for it jumped 
straight up into the air, almost turned 
a somersault and started back toward 
us—tumbling over dead within ten steps 
of where we stood. Elder would not 
touch that rabbit. He simply walked 
away with a wild stare in his eyes and 
seemed dazed. When I told him to pick 
it up and come on, he said: ‘“ No, sir, 
boss; no, sir! I don’t want that rabbit 
and I don’t want to carry it for nobody 
that does want it. That rabbit’s going to 
bring bad luck to anybody ‘at touches 
it, and it ain’t goin’ to be me. Didn't 
you see it turn around and come back?” 

I asked Elder upon another occasion 
if he believed the wild things—the birds 
and rabbits and squirrels—understood 
what hunters said, if they chanced to 
overhear a conversation. “Of course 
they do!” he replied. “There was old 
Mistah Wade, that’s dead. He used to 
get up on a fence at the edge of a sage 
field and talk out loud about how he was 
going straight through it and shoot 
everything in it. Then he would climb 
down and sneak around to the lower end 
of the field and kill all the rabbits he 
wanted as they crept through the fence, 
trying to get away.” 

I never had any good grounds, per- 
haps, for suspecting Elder of ever hav- 
ing drawn a cork or unscrewed the top 
of a flask without being invited to do so, 
and. still upon one occasion I became 
rather suspicious. I left him in the room 
upon his knees, blowing at a few coals 
in the grate in an effort to start a fire. 
When I returned ten minutes later a 
little pocket flask on the dresser was 
empty. I felt certain that it was not 
empty when I left the room.- Indeed, I 
had taken the precaution to look at it 
before going out and it was one-fourth 
filled. Still, when I returned Elder was 
yet upon his knees and the flask occu- 
pied the same position upon the dresser. 
I told the boy I did not want that to 


























“BROWNIE.” 


He was 


happen again. 
usual, and pained. He knew that there 
was no liquor in the flask when I left the 


surprised as 


room and he could prove it. The way 
he could prove it, he said, was this: 
“Jest as you went out I said to myself, 
They ain’t a drap o’ liquor in that flask, 
‘cause, if they wuz, the boss would 
a-give me a little nip for blowin’ so hard 
at this fire.” I decided right there that 
I would never again put temptation be- 
fore that negro. After he had built the 
fire and departed, I filled the flask. Re- 
moving a book from a case that stood in 
the corner of the room, I slipped the 
flask into the space and then replaced 
the book and thought no more about the 
matter. 

We started for the fields early next 
morning and had a’ few hours of good 
shooting. There was a mild southern 
breeze that hung low to the ground and 
held the moisture like a sponge. The 
dogs never worked more beautifully. 
The birds lay well and got out of the 
weeds stragglingly. It was an _ ideal 
morning for the sport and we continued 
shooting, even after the clouds thick- 
ened and the rain began coming down 
steadily. Finally, however, a storm 
broke upon us, drenching us to the skin. 
The air grew chilly as the wind shifted 
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to the northwest, and the day’s sport 
was at an end. Then it was I thought of 
my flask but—O Bacchus!—I had for- 
gotten to remove it from the book case. 

“Elder,” I said to the dripping negro, 
“you black rascal! if it had not been 
for you this thing would not have hap- 
pened. Now, both of us are likely to 
die from pneumonia.” 

“Wait a minute, boss—wait a min- 
ute!” Elder said, as he felt in the cav- 
ernous lining of his old coat. “ Ain’t 
this yo’s?”” And he held up the iden- 
tical flask I had hidden—filled to the 
neck, with never a drop missing. He 
said that he figured—usually Elder fig- 
ures—that “we” might need it; if we 
didn’t, no harm was done and he in- 
tended replacing it as soon as we re- 
turned. But what I wanted to know 
was how he found it. He would not 
answer me direct but took a quail from 
the bag and began smoothing its glossy 
feathers. Then he raised its eye-lid and 
looked into its glassy eye and said: 
“You think you mighty smart, don’t 
you, Mistah Bob White? But the 
dawgs smell yo’ breath, and they trail 
you through the weeds, and the boss 
shoots you down—Boom!—’cause we 
needs you when it’s rainin’ mighty 
hard.” 


“BROWNIE.” 


A MEMORY OF MEXICAN SPORT. 


By FLETCHER C. CAMPBELL. 


66 HE highest compliment ever paid 
me as a sportsman,” said the 
Doctor, as he settled down into 

a comfortable position in the rather 

rickety old carriage that was taking our 

party out from the smal! Mexican town 
of Linares, in the State of Nuevo Leon, 
to the hacienda of Sefior Don Antonio 

Leal, “ was paid me by a little Indian 

guide who lives on the place we are go- 

ing to now.” We thought we were in 


for a story and that the Doctor would 
tell it if given time, so we made our- 
selves as comfortable as possible. After 
a long, pause the Doctor began whistling 
a tune, which convinced me that his 
thoughts were not on hunting or the 
little Indian guide. I therefore inter- 
rupted his meditations. “Tell us the 
story, Doctor, of your guide and of how 
you received the compliment.” “I don’t 
want to tell you about that little Indian,” 
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he replied, “ I want you to see him first ; 
for no description I could give you 
would do him justice. Whatever story 
there is to tell, is his story and I want 
you to hear him tell it. It would lose 
half its worth to tell it in English, any- 
way. But about-the compliment. I was 
out hunting with this little fellow. We 
had tramped all day and had seen noth- 
ing, when, about 6 in the afternoon, he 
suddenly stopped, and, crouching low 
just in front of me, pointed to a fine 
buck about 300 yards away. The buck 
was drinking from a small run and his 
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I fail to see where the compliment 
comes in.” 

“That’s strange,’ remarked one of 
our party (between whom and the Doc- 
tor there existed much rivalry as sports- 
men). “ Perhaps you’ve never seen the 
Doctor shoot? The compliment was 
when that fool Greaser let him shoot the 
first deer over his head!’ 

“The compliment,” replied the Doc- 
tor (ignoring the remark and addressing 
himself to me), “ was that in about half 
an hour the Indian returned with two 
mules. He said he was on his way with 
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ANTONIO AND HIS RESIDENCE. 





left shoulder was in full view. At the 
crack of my rifle, he leaped into the air 
and fell not 10 feet from where he had 
been drinking. I was tired and told 
him to go to the ranch house for a mule 
and that I would wait until he should 
return. I took mv seat under a large 
cypress on the edge of the brook and lit 
my pipe. I had been seated scarcely 15 
minutes, when another large buck came 
to drink. I waited until he got within 
easy range and fired—knocking him 
down at once. He tried to rise, but was 
unable to do so and I soon put him out 
of his misery.” The Doctor paused. 
“That was very nice,” said I; “but 


one when he heard me shoot, and that 
he then went back for another.” 
* ok * * 

Riding over a barren country, with 
nothing but an occasional vulture or coy- 
ote to break the monotony, is not very 
conduciv- to conversation. Thus, there 
was not a man in our party who was not 
glad when, after 5 hours, we saw in the 
distance a ranch house surrounded by 
large trees and realized that we would 
soon be enjoying the hospitality of Don 
Antonio. We knew what the hospitality 
of Don Antonio meant, for we had 
hunted on other Mexican ranches and 
had heard much of the owner of this 
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A MEMORY OF MEXICAN SPORT.——Dinner in Camp. 
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one. The Doctor knew him personally 
—having pulled a tooth for him and hav- 
ing prescribed for one of his men. 

As we drove up to the house, Don 
Antonio came out to meet us. “ Ah, 
sefiores, this is indeed a great pleasure 
to me,” he said in the purest Castillian ; 
“you do me great honor to come to my 
humble abode. This house is entirely 
yours as long as you can put up with 
such poor accommodations. Myself and 
servants are entirely at your disposal. 
But come—let us partake of some re- 
freshments.” This we were easily in- 
duced to do. Scarcely were we seated 
in the low-pitched adobe house (which 
had evidently been built with a great eye 
for comfort) than a smiling servant, 
clad all in white, entered with a pitcher 
and a basket of oranges. From the 
pitcher he filled glasses with agua miel 
de cafia, into each of which he squeezed 
the juice of an orange. Whether in our 
own homes we would enjoy this concoc- 
tion of the fresh juices of the sugar- 
cane and bitter-sweet oranges, I cannot 
say; but, after a 25-mile ride with a 
slow team over a hot and dusty country, 
it was delicious. Over our glasses we 
exchanged the gossip of the city for that 
of the country. Don Antonio said that 
the wild turkeys had destroyed much of 
his corn and that the deer were entirely 
too plentiful for the good of his crops; 
that a hunting party had been on the 
place a month before and had carried 
away a dozen bucks and turkeys with- 
out number. So we concluded that we 
had indeed struck a hunter’s paradise. 
Finally the Doctor asked our host if the 
little Indian who had accompanied him 
on a former hunt might serve as one of 
our guides. For reply, Don Antonio 
turned to one of his servants and gave 
a scarcely audible order, and in a few 
moments there appeared in the doorway 
one of the most curious specimens of 
humanity I had ever seen. He was 
scarcely 5 feet in height but had the 
head, neck and trunk of a giant. His 


short small legs, out of all proportion 
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to his body, gave him a grotesque ap- 
pearance which was accentuated by his 
clothing, consisting of a tall sombrero, 
trousers rolled up to the knees, an apron 
and a pair of sandals; his beard and 
moustaches formed a circle of bristles 
around his mouth. His only salutation 
was a deep, guttural grunt, which we 
learned later was his chief means of 
communication. He could talk but he 
seldom did. His grunt was so expressive 
that it readily told of his satisfaction 
or disgust, one of which he took pains 
to show whenever a turkey or a deer 
came within the range of our guns. As 
he stood there in the doorway, I re- 
marked, in English, “ There is the orig- 
inal and only living Brownie. I had 
always thought the Brownies were in- 
vented, but I see that they were dis- 
covered.” So we dubbed him Brownie, 
and while he never knew why we called 
him by that name he soon learned that 
when we “ Gringos” called “ Brownie ” 
we meant him. 

After we had been in camp for several 
days, and I had won the confidence of 
Brownie by accidentally killing 2 tur- 
keys at one shot (they were standing 
together and I had only seen one when 
I fired), I asked Brownie if he had ever 
shot a gun—the Doctor having, told me 
to ask him that question. “ Have I ever 
shot a gun, Sefior? Si, muchas veces! 
(yes—many a time). Did not the good 
Doctor tell you how I killed the biggest 
deer that was ever seen in this country? 
It was two years ago. The Doctor and 
I were out hunting: I was ahead, carry- 
ing his shotgun; he was behind with his 
rifle. We had hunted much and had 
seen nothing, when, just as I got to the 
top of a small hill, I saw the biggest 
buck that ever walked this land. His 
horns were so broad that no man could 
reach from one tip to the other and his 
foot was nearly as large as that of a 
cow. As soon as I saw him, I squatted 
down and beckoned to the Sefior Doctor. 
I waited a long time, but he did not 
shoot; then I looked back and the Doc- 
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tor was not in sight. I did not want to 
kill the deer. I wanted the Doctor to kill 
it, so that he could take those horns 
home and say to his grandchildren: 
‘See these horns! they came off of the 
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He fell but at once jumped up. I 
dropped my gun and sprang after him. 
3efore he could get squarely on his feet 
I had seized him by one of his horns and 
had plunged my long knife into his 








“ BROWNIE.” 





biggest deer ever killed in Mexico and 
So I waited and waited. 
Presently the deer threw up his head 
I knew that he would 
soon be gone, so I took aim and fired. 


I killed him! 


and whistled ; 


throat. Soon it was all over. The Doc- 
tor heard the shot and came running 
up—his face as white as the Virgin’s. 
‘Dios mio!’ says he, looking at me— 
‘have you shot yourself?’ I showed 
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him the big buck and he sat down and 
laughed. He did not know that I could 
shoot a gun and when he heard the re- 
port he thought I had killed myself. It 
took both of us to hang that deer up. 
The Doctor staid with the body to keep 
the coyotes away, while I ran to the 
corral for a mule. It was a long dis- 
tance—more than a league—but I ran 
all the way and I got the biggest mule 
on the place, for that deer was as large 
as most mules. I brought two men with 
me and we put the deer on the mule and 
took it to camp. Then we hung it up, 
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like the one hanging there—only that 
one looks like a fawn when I think of 
the one I killed.” 

After some persuasion, I got him to 
stand by the side of the deer that had 
been killed that day, and, with the same 
gun and knife with which he had killed 
his monster buck, have his picture taken. 

Before going to sleep that night, I 
éalled to the Doctor: “Say, Doc! how 
large was that deer Brownie killed when 
you were down here two years ago?” 

“He was a very nice little buck,” he 
replied ;.“ I think he had four prongs! ” 








THE RELIC. 


By EDWIN L. SABIN. 


This is the skull of old-time king 


Who cropped the grass of welcome spring ; 
Who wallowed in dust and boggy bath; 
Who challenged rivals with sturdy wrath. 


One in a shaggy, headlong crowd, 
On heedless hoofs as thunder loud; 
Content with pilgrimage to and fro, 
And doomed in the cry of “Buffalo!” 


How did he fall? An Indian shaft 
Pierced his vitals, with cruel craft? 
Or hunter, trader, or emigrant 
Found him, alone of his band extant? 
Tortured by thirst, about to die, 
Tott’ring, he sank on the alkali. 
Now, of that myriad of the Plains, 
Only some skull (like his) remains. 
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“ There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce «@ gentleness of spirit and « pure seventy 


of mind.”—WasHINGTON IRVING. 








A DAY’S SPORT IN 


WASHINGTON. 


By EDMUND RICE, Junior. 


To all lovers of lake fishing, Eastern- 
ers especially, I shall endeavor to give 
an outline of the pleasure to be had out 
of a day’s sport on one of our Western 
lakes. Having fished in Minnesota—a 
State that is noted for the variety and 
abundance of its finny tribes—I feel at 
liberty to draw comparisons between the 
fishing there and that of Western Wash- 
ington, which place I will make the 
scene of my narrative. 

To begin with, the conditions under 
which one has to pursue the sport are 
much harder, owing to the timbered un- 
settled country and none too easy means 
of travel. Mineral Lake (more popu- 
larly known to sportsmen as Bass Lake) 
lies 6 miles east of the Northern Pacific 
Ry., half-way between Olympia and Ta- 
coma. It is the easiest of access of any 
place I have ever fished in, as by starting 
out early with the horses I could reach 
it, get in 6 hours fishing and be back 
before nightfall. I usually made these 
trips alone and will now try to tell of 
one that I took one hot day in August. 
My outfit consisted of a split bamboo 
rod, landing net, leaders, large double 
snell hooks and an artificial minnow for 
trolling. I had previously wired Jacob- 
son, a Danish farmer at whose place I 
put up, to have a supply of live frogs 


and a boat ready. His son Frank 
usually presided over these arrangements 
and rowed me around where I wished 
to go. The morning was fine, the horses 
eager, and soon the 12 miles, over prai- 
ries and through the woods and pas- 
tures, were consumed. When I reached 
the gate a familiar scene lay before me. 
Perhaps a hundred feet below me, a 
placid sheet of water, lay the lake, shut 
in by sloping hills clothed with fir and 
cedar, and reflecting on its unruffled sur- 
face the luxuriant foliage bordering its 
shore. 

The old man welcomed me cordially, 
the more so after receiving my usual 
tribute—a bottle of Burgundy and a few 
cigars—and, everything being in readi- 
ness, I went down to the landing with 
Frank, while the father took care of my 
horses. A flat-bottomed scow lay among 
the rushes, into which we got and 
quietly paddled off. 

Now, a word about the lake. Some 
3 miles long, it had a dozen or more 
coves running a half-mile inland, so that 
its total shore line was a long one. Its 
waters were filled with a reddish-yellow 
sediment, washed therein from the south 
end by small streams flowing over a 
large deposit of iron strata. Attempts 
had been made to utilize this for the 
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manufacture of mineral paint and a 
small mill had been erected for the pur- 
pose but abandoned on its being found 
impractical. It had been stocked 15 
years before by the State Fish Commis- 
sion with a smal] quantity of large- 
mouthed bass (Micropterus Salmoides) 
from Eastern waters and protected for 
ten years. 

As we paddled out until about 25 yds. 
from a cluster of lily pads and then 
made quietly towards it, I noticed wide 
ripples in the shallow water where now 
and then a dorsal fin would quietly show 
itself and as quietly disappear. A cast, 
and the live frog on my hook swam 
freely on the surface a moment and then 
disappeared. A jerk and then—* Pull, 
Frank!” I exclaimed, and soon we are 
out in the open water—I standing on the 
stern seat and playing a large bass which 
is fighting for dear life.- In 5 minutes he 
lies in the bottom of the boat, breathing 
his last. “ No use to fish there any long- 
er,’ says Frank, and, trusting to his wis- 
dom, I keep silent but direct him to 
another promising nook—a dark, deep 
pool over which hangs some heavy un- 
dergrowth. The beach is pebbly—a good 
bottom for bass and a likely place for 
the hungry ones. Making several casts 
close to the bank, I soon hook another, 
and as I pull him in I see that he is fol- 
lowed by a whole school of them. An- 
other, and still another, until I have now 
6 nice ones, averaging a pound each. 

“ Cast over there, behind that log, Mr. 
Rice,” whispers Frank. I do so, with 
no result save to get my hook caught 
and to lose my frog into the bargain. 
Froggie lies on the surface, kicking as 
if in delight at his enfranchisement. A 
rush of something black from the bot- 
tom, a swish—and he is swallowed by 
a monster bass. My fingers trembled as 
I re-baited and again the line spun out. 
Another rush, and the little rod bent 
double as the monster seized the hook 
and went to the bottom with it. I played 
him with great care and Frank skilfully 
came to my assistance with the landing 
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net, none too soon, however, as the hook 
barely lay in his mouth after being 
safely landed—ag 6-pounder easily. A 
few more nooks of the above description 
were fished with less success—some very 
promising looking ones being devoid of 
fish. Many, on being hooked, would 
manage to escape by entangling the line 
on snags of weeds growing on the bot- 
tom. Thus I would not only lose my 
hooks but my temper as well. 

We rowed along the shore—some- 
times trolling, sometimes casting—my 
eye constantly feasting on the wilder- 
ness paradise which lay before us. Tall 
alders, madronas and willows covered 
its banks, lapping their branches in the 
water which bathed their roots. Here 
and there was a mossy bank over which 
a brooklet trickled, its sides covered with 
graceful ferns of the sword and maiden- 
hair varieties. Behind this foliage, as if 
guardian of it all, towered a virgin forest 
of giant firs and cedars. Surely this was 
the forest primeval, or, as the Irishman 
so humorously expressed it, “ The place 
where the hond of mon had never sot 
fut.” 

It had reached the hour of noon, so I 
proposed that we have our lunch. While 
building a fire to make coffee, I notice 
Frank fishing from the stern of the boat 
with a hand-line, catching every few 
minutes a fish of rather small size. He 
soon disappeared with the boat, to return 
in a few minutes with a grin on his face. 
““Reckon we'll have some fun after 
lunch,” he says. “ How’s that?” I asked. 
To which he _ replied mysteriously, 
“You'll see!’’ and nothing more could 
be gotten from him on the subject. As 
we rowed off again and I was preparing 
my hooks, he suddenly exclaimed, 
“There it is!’ Following the direction 
his finger indicated, I saw a branch of a 
tree bobbing violently into the water. A 
rather astonishing spectacle but easily 
explained. He had rigged a set-line 
baited with a live perch, and now we 
were entertained by the struggles of a 
tremendous bass on the end of the line, 
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and hooked securely into the bargain. 
His efforts to get free grew less and 
less and soon we were able to lift him 
out. He sent the scales down to the 8% 
Ibs. notch. “It’s the only way to catch 
the big fellows,” said Frank. For once 
I disagreed with him and- proved my 
statement a few minutes later by hooking 
one equally as large and—losing him! 
Nothing chagrined, I tried again and 
was rewarded by two 4 and 5-pounders 
respectively. By this time we had 
reached the north end of the lake, where 
some enterprising parties had built a 
small saw-mill, to furnish ties and lum- 
ber to the railroad and incidentally to 
fill that part of the lake with sawdust, 
making it useless to fish there. Our 
journey home along the opposite shore 
was equally enjoyable, being enlivened 
by the landing of a fish every 20 minutes 
or so. Some of the coves were long and 
narrow, others spread out like small har- 
bors; indeed, every geographical detail 
could be here found and classified. Now 
and then we would pass the remains of 
a settler’s cabin and line fence, over- 
grown with blackberry vines—a relic 
of bygone days. A piping cry occasion- 
ally broke upon the stillness, and then 
with a rush of wings a bevy of quail 
would rise and fly across these places on 
being disturbed. from their feeding. 
From a clump of impenetrable bushes 
would come a muffled drum beat—the 
ruffed grouse! See him we could not, 
but his own bright beady eye through 
the thick foliage took in the whole sit- 
uation. 

Often, as I pulled in my line on get- 
ting a bite, I would exclaim in disgust, 
like Hiawatha: ‘Esa!.Esa! shame upon 
you! You are not the fish I wanted!” 
and throw back a perch into the water. 
This would greatly amuse Frank and 
more so when I quoted further bits from 
the great poem. Soon we reached the 
boat landing and there, with his pipe in 
his mouth, stood old Jacobson with a 
large bunch of water-liles, pink, white 
and yellow, in his hands. “For your 





Mudder and sisters,” he would say, pre- 
senting them to me. I tried to recipro- 
cate with a dollar bill but the honest old 
fellow waved it aside. “ Dose is a bres- 
ent,” he would say. “‘Oddervays I 
would take it.” He cleaned and strung 
my fish—32 nice ones, taken in 6 hours’ 
fishing. 

A few minutes rest and smoke on the 
comfortable piazza of the farm-house, 
the while being entertained by the hos- 
pitable family, made me feel as though 
I owned the place and everything on it. 
And now I shall close this little account 
of my day’s fishing. Let it suffice to say 
that many trips were made to this place 
later by myself or accompanied by some 
friend whom I wished particularly to 
give a good time with the black bass. 

Olympia, Washington. 


BULLHEAD FISHING ON THE KANKAKEE. 








[See Frontispiece—page 488.] 


I went back the other day. Back 
home. I had planned the excursion 
several months before and now took ad- 
vantage of a slight lull in the ordinarily 
busy life of a struggling illustrator to 
lock my studio door and catch an early 
afternoon train. 

The little town lay basking quietly in 
the sun, just as I had last seen it some 
years before. . The usual dozen loafers 
had gathered on the platform to watch 
the train pull in. I spoke casually to 
those I knew, but did not feel at home 
till Uncle Billy came slowly around the 
corner and grabbed my hand in a real, 
old-fashioned handshake. Uncle Billy 
has been the town oracle for 20 years. 
Hunter, trapper, fisherman, jack-of-all- 
trades and idol of all the small boys for 
10 years longer. In that golden age of 
boyhood I was his particular pet. It 
was Uncle Billy who taught me how to 
set a Figure Four trap and how to bait a 
hook. 

After insisting on a detailed account 
of how I was getting on, he broached 
the subject of fishing. He was conster- 
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nation personified when I told him I had 
not been fishing for over three years. 

‘Well, by gol! we'll catch a mess of 
bullheads tonight,” he said. 

I listened to a lengthy list of neighbor- 
hood tales and gossip while Uncle Billy’s 
buxom wife prepared a supper which 
never had an equal. 

After eating, Uncle Billy took from its 
accustomed place his market basket of 
fishing material and selected what we 
needed for the night’s sport. Some 
chunks of raw beef, a can of worms, poles 
and a basket of lunch comprised the out- 
fit. The old man put on his dilapidated 
hunting coat and canvas leggings, with- 
out which he never,went on any excur- 
sion of a sporting nature, and we started. 

A few minutes walk brought us to the 
bank of the Kankakee. Uncle Billy, 
who knows this particular stretch of the 
river as he knows his pockets, selected a 
hole well known to both of us and built 
a small fire close to the bank. We 
baited our hooks with cubes of beef and 
threw them in, allowing them to rest on 
the bottom. Uncle Billy got the first 
fish, as he always had; then the fun be- 
came fast and faster. We caught all we 
wanted but still lingered by the fire, 
listening to the weird calls of the water- 
fowl and the night birds. Thousands of 
fire-flies flashed their tiny lights in the 
marsh across the river. A muskrat 
splashed near the shore. 

“Tt ain’t like this in the city—is it, my 
boy ?’’ said the old man. He knew what 
I thought without my answering. 

The fire was nearly out. Uncle Billy 
got up stiffly and gathered our fish. We 
stood on the bank for a few minutes, 
watching the fire-flies and thinking each 
his own thoughts. 

“T hate to leave it, boy. 
leave it,” said Uncle Billy. 

It was not until the next day that I 
thought of the old man’s age and the 
real meaning of his words occurred to me. 

We dressed the fish that night and left 
them hanging in a willow basket of fresh 
grass from one of the rafters of the wood- 
shed. This same wood-shed, I remem- 


I hate to 
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ber, was, on account of the great variety 
of things Uncle Billy kept there, almost 
an enchanted palace to me. 

The next morning we sat down to a 
feast. Any one who has ever eaten river 
bullheads knows what deliciously tempt- 
ing morsels they are. 

After saying farewell to Uncle Billy 
and his wife and seeing that the old man’s 
tobacco fund was plentifully replenished 
I left the little burg to its dreams. The 
effect of my vacation did not last long 
after I stepped into the human stream on 
State Street. CHas. O. LONGABAUGH. 

Chicago, Illinois. 





AN INTERRUPTED FISHING TRIP. 


The highest peaks of the Green Moun- 
tains are still, for the most part, covered 
with the dense virgin growth of beech, 
birch, maple, spruce and fir that, clothed 
in their emerald verdure in the clear air 
of summer, gave the range its name. 
Mount Mansfield is the highest of these 
peaks and here the lumberman's axe has 
not yet reduced the natural game life to 
any great extent. The shy small wild 
things of the wood scurry from cover to 
cover; birds nest in the branches; and 
here and there a larger, fiercer animal 
has its home and prowls among the 
bushes, living upon the smaller life around 
it. Here and there tiny brooks, from 
ice-cold springs bubbling out from under 
some shelving rock, ripple down the 
mountain and through their clear waters 
dart the speckled trout. Mansfield Cen- 
ter is a typical Vermont village, nestled 
at the foot of the mountain. Joe Willow 
was also a type of the old-time Vermonter. 
Of an age to bring grey hair and wrink- 
les, he was still straight and lithe and 
enjoyed a day’s tramp as keenly as 
younger men and could usually show 
much better results at the day’s close. 

One June morning he bethought him 
that a string of trout would go well for 
dinner; so, taking his fishing tackle, he 
struck up a little brook that ran down a 
rocky ravine. He found good sport and 
as he took the spotted beauties from 














their element, he cleaned them with his 
jack-knife, dropping the refuse beside 


the brook. 


He had caught a dozen fair-sized fish, 


when he came 
to a deep hole 
where he knew 
were some good 
ones. He set- 
tled himself for 
a cast here and 
soon had two 
good ones out 
of the water. 
He rebaited for 
another cast and 
was about to 
drop his hook 
into the water, 
when he heard a 
noise behind 
him. Turning 
quickly, he saw 
two furry faces, 
with bright, 
startled eyes 
and noses sniff- 
ing eagerly, just 
emerging from 
the bushes be- 
hind him. Two 
tiny bear cubs, 
just big enough 
to shamble 
about on their 
clumsy wobbly 
legs, had smelled 
the cleanings 
from his trout 
and were nos- 
ing for them— 
watching Joe 
closely all the 
time. Joe also 
watched them, 
amusedly at 
first; then with 
the hunter’s in- 
stinct to capture 


dawning within him. Experienced 
he was, he knew that 
they had a mother probably not far off 


woodsman that 
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and that it would be exceedingly danger- 
ous for a man with no weapon but 


a jack-knife to capture them. 





LUM 5 § 


PLUMBER of ie SVRACUS! 


od 7 pear 











THE BIG ONE THAT DIDN'T GET AWAY. 


Pickerel caught in Lake Wawasee on one of W. J. Jamison’s 
Coaxer Under-water Baits by Harvey Cory of Syracuse, 
Ind. Weight, 25 pounds; length, 46 inches. 


The cubs showed little fear and he be- 


gan to crawl 
toward them. 
They allowed 
him to come 
quite close, but 
any attempt to 
lay a hand on 
them sent them 
backing into the 
bushes again. 
As soon as Wil- 
low withdrew a 
little, they came 
forth again. 
Several times he 
repeated this 
manceuvre but 
could gain no 
advantage. 
They retreated 
as before. Then 
he decided to 
try something 
else. In his vest 
pocket he hada 
heavy hook that 
he had used a 
few days before 
when fishing on 
the pond. He 
cut his line from 
the rod and the 
tiny trout hook 
from the line. In 
its place he fast- 
ened the heavy 
hook; took 
some of the fish 
refuse for bait 
and covered the 
hook withit. He 
then placed iton 
the ground well 
up to the spot 
where the cubs 


emerged from the bushes and scattered 
the remainder of the refuse close by. On 
the other end of the line he tied a stout 
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piece of wood that he might have some- 
thing to hold to if he should be lucky 
enough to catch a cub. Then, his prep- 
arations complete, he hid behind a bush 
with the stick in his hand and waited. 

The cubs, who had no doubt been 
watching all this, were getting a trifle 
shy, but the smell of the fish could not 
be resisted. In a few moments they 
came creeping back for the fish. The 
man scent that so easily frightens most 
wild animals did not trouble them: they 
were too young and too intent upon the 
stronger odor. Little by little they crept 
along and at last one of them reached a 
morsel of fish; then another and another. 
Breathless Joe watched them, hardly 
daring to breathe for fear of frightening 
them away. Presently one soft little 
nose reached the concealed hook and the 
mouth opened and took itih. Joe tight- 
ened the line and the barb struck into 
the pink mouth. With a cry of pain the 
cub turned for cover, but the line held 
him fast—the other cub disappearing 
from sight in the twinkling of an eye. 
Joe hastily followed up his line, but be- 
fore he could lay a hand upon the whin- 
ing cub, a new actor appeared on the 
scene. With every hair bristling with 
rage and eyes glaring, the mother bear 
shot out from the bushes not 20 feet 
away and made straight for Joe. Think- 
ing discretion the better part of valor, he 
stayed not upon the order of his going 
but sprang into the brook, which at this 
point was -deep, and clambered onto a 
rock in mid-stream. 

The water was ice-cold, being fed from 
springs and the overhanging trees keep- 
ing the sun from it. The mother bear 
was tearing at the line and after a time 
she loosened the hook and freed her 
cub; then she turned her attention once 
more to Joe. Every move he made in- 
furiated her the more; so he crouched 
there in his wet garments and kept per- 
fectly still. Finally she discovered his 
fish basket, and, demolishing that with a 
blow of her paw, she devoured the con- 
tents, and, somewhat appeased, went off 
into the woods with her cubs following 
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after. Then Joe went ashore on the op- 

posite bank and with chattering teeth 

started for home—the sole result of his 

day’s sport being a lesson in caution and 

a bad cold. HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 
Glover, Vermont. 


FISHERMAN’S LUCK. 








Vivid are the memories of fishing in 
my youthful days, and fragrant are the 
recollections of the savory fish, as Mother 
used to fry them—though more than 20 
years have rolled away. Ambrose Bush- 
nell, the tall supervisor and seasoned 
schoolmaster of Hickory Corners, ana 
myself were then “ freshies ”’ in the Cold- 
water High School. We were both fresh 
enough, too, no doubt; though my recol- 
lection is we lost some of our conceit 
while digging around among cube roots 
and Latin rootlets that spring. The sun 
had been shining with fervid ray for 
several days; Prof. Hull had just given 
us a smashing examination in deceased 
languages, and we were considerably dis- 
figured, though still in the ring. The 
nightly complaints of the whippoorwills 
and the long-drawn-out chorus of the 
far-off frogs had been echoing in our 
ears. Mental exhaustion and _ spring 
fever demand fresh air and brain food; 
so, after school one day, we voted unani- 
mously to go bullheading. 

Fishing tackle was speedily hunted up; 
a determined dash among the current 
bushes with a shovel unearthed a canful 
of fat angle worms; a quick trip to the 
meat market added a chunk of veal neck 
to our stock of ammunition, and we were 
loaded for—bullheads. Along towards 
sunset we hit the road for the lake, 
which lay about a mile west of town. 
The reeking sweat of enthusiastic toil 
bedewed our brows, when we at last 
pushed our boat out among the rushes 
and lily pads. Like most boys going 
a-fishing, we didn’t let the grass grow 
under our feet along the way; though the 
going home was slow enough. The 
blackbirds were ending their noisy med- 
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ley among the willows and the fireflies 
were trimming their mystic lamps over 
the grassy marsh, when we rowed our 
boat up into the mouth of a little creek 
which empties into South Lake. We 
dropped anchor and our little craft had 
no sooner swung around into the slowly 
moving current than we got a savage 
and determined bite—but it was only a 
mosquito. The advance line of skir- 
mishers of swarming gallinippers had 
followed hot on our trail. We at once 
loaded our corncob pipes to the muzzle, 
fired them up, and amid clouds of in- 
cense determined to sell our lives as 
dearly as possible. While the blushing 
tints were fading from the sunset skies 
and the distant forest-lined shores were 
sinking into the darkening shadows, we 
baited our hooks and threw them out. 
Then we tied a good-sized piece of veal 
to each of our hand-lines and settled 
down to business. We had not long to 
wait, for with the gathering darkness the 
bullheads begin their nightly prowlings 
over the muddy bottom of the lake. 

Bats where wheeling their muffled 
flight over the silent lake; myriads of 
wicked :little fowls of the air shrilly 
hummed about our heads; the plaintive 
cries of the forest-hidden whippoor- 
wills and the deep toned V-rum! v-r-rum ! 
v-r-r-rum! of the bullfrogs among the 
pickerel weeds swept in swelling cadences 
around us—so we just threw dull care to 
the winds and fished. The bullheads 
soon developed an amazing appetite. 
Angle worms had no charms for the fish 
that night but there were many calls for 
veal. We were fishing in about 7 ft. of 
water. The bullheads were very polite 
biters. First a little pull would be felt 
on the line, then a sharp jerk, then a 
heavy tug—and then with a quick haul 
the polite but misguided bullpout would 
be brought up’ over the side, just in time 
to let go and fall into the boat. Often 
two or three lusty fellows would grapple 
with the chunk of veal and tussle for the 
mastery, only to be hauled in, to flap 
ingloriously on the bottom of the boat. 


So we battled with mosquitos and listened 
to the anthem of the starry night and 
beguiled the fish until that lonely hour of 
night when spooks bestride the winds 
and owlets cry. Then we labored toward 
home with such a load of “ brain food ” 
as to make us forget all our other 
troubles. 

But that reminds me. During my an- 
nual visit with Ambrose at the old home- 
stead the next summer, we set out one 
morning for a day’s fishing. We were 
headed for Gilead Lake, a beautiful sheet 
of water 2 miles away. We were sup- 
plied with the usual outfit and were also 
attended by the faithful shepherd dog. 
We played a little sharp practice on a 
number of over-ambitious  bullfrogs 
along the shore of Mud Lake—a small, 
shallow pond surrounded by a dangerous 
quagmire. A piece of red flannel on a 
fish hook dangled before their covetous 
eyes would generally prove their undo- 
ing. The headlong leap after the red 
rag was usually but a headlong leap into 
the frying pan. Crossing the green 
fields, we reached the grassy terrace 
overlooking the sparkling lake. A _ no- 
table feature of the place was an exten- 
sive ridge of earth, probably 3 ft. high 
by 12 thick, which lay like a gigantic 
horseshoe overlooking the lake like a 
fort—the reminiscence of a lost race and 
a departed .civilization. 

But we were bent on fishing. So, after 
a little juggling with the rusty padlock 
and a little bailing with a battered tin 
can, we glided out to the jangle of 
creaking oars in search of the finny tribe. 
It was a glorious morning. Not a cloud 
flecked the sky nor were the glassy 
waters ruffled by a breath of air. We 
drifted around a while, watching the 
swallows skimming the sunlit lake and 
listening to the melody of the meadow 
larks in the clover. Then we tied up the 
boat to the anchor poles in to ft. of 
water and began enticing the yellow 
perch in out of the wet. The fish bit 
famously and we were pulling them in as 
fast as we could bait our hooks. Shep 
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was having a good time too—jumping 
and barking at every new arrival. So 
we spent a blissful hour or two, reveling 
in sport and swathed in billows of fra- 
grant cigar cuttings. After a while 
Ambrose thought he would stretch his 
long legs and rest a little by standing up. 
So he got up out of his cramped posture 
in the bow and talked and smoked and 
caught fish. Whenever he would throw 
down a fish, old Shep would jump around 
joyously. After a while, in shuffling 
about, Ambrose got his big feet wedged 
into the’bow somehow, and then, as Shep 
bounced against the side of the boat, it 
tipped a little and the fisherman swayed 
backwards like a tall sycamore. Then 
he dropped his pole, clawed the atmos- 
phere, and went overboard with a mighty 
splash—measuring his six-feet-two on 
the placid bosom of the deep. One heel 
clung to the gunwale, while the other 
foot pawed the bottom of the lake. Con- 
sternation filled his eyes, the silvery 
waters poured a merry stream inside his 
collar band, the faithful briar pipe fumed, 
and with a strangling splutter in a cloud 
of smoke he grabbed the bow. Then with 
a desperate lunge he came, with a tub 
full of water, headforemost into the boat. 
He sat down dripping and puffed and 
snorted; then took a pull or two at the 
old pipe; then deliberately arose, and, 
affectionately seizing Shep by the neck 
and tail, gave him two or three mighty 
swings and sent him, rainbow fashion, 
souse! into deep water. Of course I 
didn’t do a thing; but as soon as I had 
recovered strength enough, I rowed the 
boat ashore. We spent an hour or two 
wringing out and drying his clothes and 
sitting around in the sunshine. And the 
dog came back! 
(Rev.) Georce H. BENNETT. 
Newark, Illinois. 





GUNNING FOR FISH. 


Out on the flats of the Upper Missis- 
sippi, after dark, the men who do not 
care for rod and line fishing during the 
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day are having fun with fish-spears and 
guns. The sport is against the law, and 
is, therefore, pursued all the more zeal- 
ously. For the deputy game warden 
there is no love lost. Any one of the 
river dwellers would go a long distance 
out of his way to disoblige a warden 
and to fool one is well worth while. 
People who spear or shoot fish after 
dark are easily enough detected. They 
carry a brazier filled with burning wood 
in the bow of the boat and the light can 
be seen for miles. The trouble is, there 
is only one warden for every 500 of 
population. 

The spear is a 3-pronged instrument, 
heavy and strong, with barbs at the end 
of each prong, and is attached to a long 
pole. The gun used is a smooth-bore 
musket of large calibre. The projectile 
is of steel and shaped like an arrow-head 
and it has a barb upon each side of its 
point. To the base of this some 30 ft. 
of light, strong wire is attached. A 
light charge of powder is put into the 
gun, heavily wadded, and the arrow-head 
dropped on top of it. The other end of 
the wire is attached to the front part of 
the trigger-guard and lies loosely in the 
bow of the boat. 

The fish taken upon the submerged 
sand-bars are of many kinds—buffalo, 
catfish, dogfish and pickerel. These fish 
are not only in the shallows in great 
numbers after dark, but they come in 
crowds, attracted by the light. Some- 
times there will be a great mass of them 
all about the boat. Then it is that the 
spearer strives to pick out the biggest 
fish. A dogfish is never taken, except 
by mistake. Bass and pickerel are his 
favorite marks, though a channel cat (a 
frequenter of swift water and a clean 
feeder) is fully as savory as either. 
Strange as it may seem, it is even more 
difficult to shoot a fish with the triangu- 
lar projectile than it is to spear one. Al- 
lowance must be made for the refraction 
of the water, and if the fish be a foot 
under the water, the shooter must aim 
at least a foot on the near side of his 
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target. Fish may be taken at a depth 
of a yard with the spear but it is useless 
to shoot at them when so deep; g inches 
of water is about all that the gun may be 
trusted to penetrate with effect and not 
then unless the boat be so close as to 
give a strongly plunging shot; 30 feet 
away the projectile will ricochet upon 
the water. 

When a dozen boats are out on a 
sand-bar, with the torches flaring and 
excited figures at work, they make a pic- 
turesque sight. About the only limit to 
the number of 
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SHARKS AND A DEAD WHALE. 





“The presence of any large quantity 
of food is always sufficient to secure the 
undivided attention of the shark tribe,”’ 
said an old sailor to us last week. ‘‘When 
cutting up whales at sea, I have been 
amazed at the numbers of these creatures 
that gather in a short space of time—at- 
tracted from heaven only knows what re- 
mote distance. Often when in the neigh- 
borhood of New Zealand we would get 
a sperm whale alongside, with no sign 

of a shark be- 





fish which may 
be taken when 
the proper bar 
is found, is the 
endurance of 
the takers ; 300 
Ibs. in a night 
is not an espe- 
cially heavy 
capture, and 
they are not 
wasted, being 
shipped out of 
the State to 
market—al- 
though that is 
against the law 
too. 





THE accom- 
panying photo- 
graph shows 
Thomas H. 
Evans (nephew 
of the Editor) 
with a 3-pound 
and a g-pound pickerel, caught in Lake 
Emily—one of the many beautiful lakes 
in the famous Fox Lake district of Wis- 
consin. As his father is an expert fisher- 
man, and as the Evans farm skirts the 
shores of Lake Emily, Master Tom’s 
opportunities for good sport are of the 
sort to turn any city boy green with 
envy. The writer has often wet a line 
in Lake Emily with fair success as to 
numbers, but the g-pounders always 
seemed to avoid a close acquaintance. 





A YOUNG WISCONSIN SPORTSMAN. 
Photo by MARGARET JENKINS. 





low or a bird 
above; yet 
within an hour 
the whole ad- 
joining area 
would be alive 
with a seething 
multitude of 
sharks, while 
there came si- 
lently drifting 
around us vast 
hosts of sea 
birds, causing 
the blue surface 
to resemble a 
plain of new 
fallen snow. 
Our harpoon- 
ers, standing on 
the cutting 
stage, killed 
many sharks 
by simply drop- 
ping their keen- 
edged blubber 
blades on their soft crowns—the only 
place where a shark is easily vulnerable. 
The weapon sinks into the creature’s 
brain, he gives a convulsive writhe or 
two and slowly sinks—followed in his 
descent by a knot of his immediate 
neighbors, all anxious to provide him 
with prompt sepulture within their own 
yearning maws.”’ 
ecditatartalipaintinined 

Puoros of fishing scenes, accompanied 

by descriptive letters, are invited. 
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ARKANSAS DUCK HUNT. 


By FRANK WILLIS RAWLES. 


RKANSAS has a number of ponds 
known as grassy lakes, much the 
same as she has many old rivers. 

The latter are usually horseshoe-shaped 
and are caused by the change in chan- 
nels of such streams as the Mississippi 
and Arkansas. The grassy lakes were 
possibly made in the same way, but are 
very shallow, being covered with sword- 
grass, shrubs, willows and other vegeta- 
tion. They are ideal homes for wild 
fowl, but are about as difficult to get to 
as the Paradise we all hope to reach. 
These lakes are from a half-mile to 4 
miles wide and may be 7 or 8 miles long. 
Here we find tall cypress trees, floating 
vegetation, fallen timber, alligator wal- 
lows and holes where beaver once lived. 
They are also the home of the mink, 
raccoon, muskrat, beaver and an occa- 
sional alligator, and are the places where 
one wants a companion when he goes 
into them and where you will do well by 
having an engagement that will require 
you to get out before dark. It is also 
advisable to make a contract with some 
reliable person to blow a horn on the 
bank from sundown until such time as 
you get safely back. If you have been 
in such places before, you will carry a 
horn yourself, to say nothing of a com- 


pass or two. A boat cannot often be 
used in these grassy lakes during the 
best hunting season, and when they can 
be a way is usually cut through the 
reeds, to enable you to go from one 
pocket to another. These pockets are 
from the size of a room to several acres 
in extent and it is in these that the ducks 
are found. During the day they feed 
on celery, grass, nuts and acorns—com- 
ing here at night to rest. The more in- 
accessible the spot, the more popular it 
is; for ducks soon leave a place where 
they are much shot at. 

It was to one of these haunts in South- 
western Arkansas, not far from Little 
River, that I recently went as the guest 
of Mr. Foster (a member of the club that 
owns the grounds). A 5:30 call for the 
6:15 train and a 14-mile ride brought us 
within 3 miles of the club-house. We 
were met by a boy with a team and were 
soon landed at the club-house on the 
bank of a stream close to the shooting 
grounds. The house was raised about 
10 ft. from the ground and a glance at 
the marks on the neighboring trees made 
it unnecessary to ask why. A cup of 
coffee, our waders on, and we are off— 
carrying our lunch with us, for no one 
cares to make an extra trip through the 
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mud at noon. Just before entering the 
lake, we secured stout sticks as high as 
our shoulders, to aid in walking, for the 
mud often comes up over the foot and it 
is much easier to fall down than at first 
appears. In fact, my guide and myself 
both fell during the day, when walking 
too rapidly to secure a wounded duck. 
We had hardly entered the water before 
we heard firing on our right, and almost 
immediately afterwards 3 mallards got 
up in front of us. My guide was in 
front, and, although it was a long shot, 
he brought down one of them. We 
were, however, in the open water, where 
there were few ducks; so we started for 
the tall cypress, a half-mile in front of 
us. Occasional shots in front urged us 
on and we were soon right in the line of 
flight with water up to our hips. 

Ducks came singly, in pairs, and oc- 
casionally in flocks, but generally out 
of gunshot. By noting the flight and 
working our way in the same direction, 
we were soon in shooting distance and 
my guide made another long shot at an 
old drake, who was sailing over the tops 
of the cypress, and got him. We sta- 
tioned ourselves about 200 yds. apart 
and I found 3 logs which had fallen at 
the foot of a large cypress, so: that I 
could put my back to the tree and be 
entirely out of the water. 

My shooting was quite regular at 
first. That is, I missed them all, though 
the guide would occasionally add a duck 
to his string. We both had callers and 
we used all the duck language we knew 
to bring them our way. Most of them 
were not inclined to be sociable, though 
occasionally one would return to see 
what those other ducks were doing. 
Presently an old drake, possibly tired of 
life, came directly at me and I was forced 
to kill him. The guide said something 
about it being a fine shot, but I didn’t 
exactly like the tone in which he said it. 
It lacked sincerity. However, I tied 
him on the long string I had. The only 
way to get ducks out of such a place is 
to tie their necks to a rope and float 
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them out—tying one end of the rope 
around your neck, 

All day long the ducks flew—not over 
15 minutes passing without some being 
in sight. Occasionally a large flock 
came and for 20 minutes would fly 
around, circling in and out—now out of 
sight and then returning ; coming direct- 
ly towards us, only to turn again, just 
as we were sure we would get a shot 
this time. We usually waited too long 
and didn’t get the shot at all, or some 
one else would shoot at a distance and 
the ducks would disappear. Towards 
evening two men came near us and shot 
at ducks so far away that it took 2 shots 
to reach them—the second barrel com- 
mencing where the first one left off! 
Even then, after spending the entire day 
at the lake, they had nothing to show 
for their Fourth of July celebration. 
One of them had apparently strained his 
gun by shooting it too far. Good duck 
shooting is often spoiled by indiscrimi- 
nate shooting and other hunters near by 
sometimes lose their religion. 

A half-hour before sundown the even- 
ing flight commenced, and only one who 
has seen such a sight can understand 
what it was. While before they came 
in pairs, now they came in bunches— 
flock succeeding flock in rapid succes- 
sion and numbers of them at once. Some 
circled, passing and repassing, while 
others took a straight shoot as if out of’ 
the clouds, and, without moving a wing, 
dropped down to their resting places. 
The noise of their wings was constant— 
hundreds and hundreds of them being in 
sight at once and going in every direc- 
tion. It was awe-inspiring and we felt 
more like leaning back and watching, 
rather than shooting. And it was sur- 
prising, with the large numbers in sight, 
how few came within shot. When they 
did, they seemed to come from the di- 
rection you were not looking and would 
be away before you could turn on your 
log to shoot. 

Such sights one does not’ often see 
and to a lover of Nature it is well worth 
all the time and trouble taken. The 
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flight ceased about as suddenly as it be- 
gan, and, in the gathering darkness, 
Quack! quack! quack! could be heard 
on all sides. They seemed to know that 
night protected them. Reluctantly we 
started towards land, the mud and water 
seeming deeper than ever. For some 
reason the horn was not blown; but my 
guide, being a true woodsman, coursed 
us out to the nearest point to the club- 
house. We counted our ducks and 
found 26 on our string and that we had 
made an even break in our shooting, so 
we were well satisfied. Many larger 
bags had been made there during the 
season, but none where the hunters re- 
turned better satisfied. Too often the 
sportsman returns to relate the large 
bags he has made; whereas, these should 
be a matter of regret rather than con- 
gratulation. Sport may extend to slaugh- 
ter. The true sportsman goes for the 
outing, to commune with Nature, to see 
the dogs at work, to get his mind off his 
business and to get enough game for 
himself and friends. To go beyond this, 
places him in the same class with the 
pot-hunter who makes it a matter of 
mere dollars and cents. 





SEVEN HOURS ON A FLOATING BOG. 


Reading in your April issue about 
duck shooting, brought to mind an ex- 
perience I had last fall, while shooting 
ducks at Port Bay in the western part of 
New York State. Doc and I had pad- 
dled out from the sand bar that separates 
Port Bay from Lake Ontario. The wind 
had been blowing from the lake all morn- 
ing and we had killed a nice bunch of 
ducks. About 10 o’clock the wind had 
gone down and a flock of mallards passed 
over our decoys and started for the 
marsh at the head of the Bay. So, leav- 
ing Doc and the blind and taking the 
rowboat, I started toward the head of the 
Bay after them. It was a 2-mile pull 
across open water before I struck the 
marsh, and then, following the main 
channel for a half-mile, I came to a place 
where it divided into about a dozen small 
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streams, which ran in all directions 
around the floating bogs. I had followed 
one of these but a short distance when 
up jumped my ducks, just out of range. 
I let them go and waited for them to 
alight, which they soon did. The water 
was getting so shallow that I could not 
follow them in the boat any longer and 
it was also impossible to desert the boat 
and walk across the bog. After looking 
around for a possible way to get to 
them, I saw, 300 yards to the right, 
what appeared to be an old roadway, 
submerged in places. So, pushing my 
boat back to the main channel and then 
taking one of the smaller streams, I 
managed to reach what turned out to be 
an old wagon road, but now, in the fall 
flood, it was nearly all under water. I 
pulled my boat up on a hard spot of 
ground and made my way cautiously, 
keeping to the high spots of the road 
but frequently having to wade through 
water 2 feet deep. I was almost in range 
of the ducks, when up they jumped and 
started directly away from me. Sudden- 
ly one of them changed his mind and 
came back right in my direction. I cut 
loose on him and he hit the water be- 
tween two bogs about 40 feet from where 
I stood. Now I was up against it for 
fair. A nice big mallard drake, stone 
dead, lying in plain sight, 40 feet from 
me and no way to get it. 

Looking around, my eye happed to 
fall on an old log close to the road; so, 
after much tugging, I managed to turn 
it around at right angles to the roddway. 
Grasping my gun in one hand, I walked 
out to end of the log and made a des- 
perate leap for the largest bog. When 
I hit it, I didn’t know whether I was 
ever going to stop going down or not. 
After I had gone down to my waist in 
the mud and water, my feet struck some- 
thing hard, which later proved to be the 
imbedded roots of an old tree—a fact 
that undoubtedly saved my life. Never- 


theless, I was stuck hard and fast in a@ 


bog, 3 miles from the nearest habitation, 
with a cold wind blowing from the north. 
I tried to pull myself out; but, after 
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thinking the matter over, decided that, 
so long as I had a solid footing, I had 
better stand still and wait for help. I 
looked at my watch and found that it 
was just 11 o’clock and wondered how 
long I would have to wait before some 
one found me. I thought I might attract 
attention by shooting; so, after waiting 
quietly until 1 p. m., 1 commenced firing 
regularly at six minute intervals. I kept 
this up for 2 hours, when I found I had 
only 4 shells left; so I concluded to save 
them until after 
nightfall, think- 
ing that a flash | 
of the gun might 
attract attention. 
The air was get- | 
ting colderevery | 
minute andIwas | 
nearly frozen. 
While I was 
trying to keep 
myself warm 
(calling Doc a 
fewchoicenames 
for not coming 
to my rescue) 
that person was 
organizing a 
searching party, 
and about 5:30 
they hove in 
sight, coming up 
the main chan- 
nel, and I tell 
you I made my4 
remaining shells 





necessary to take him out on a coon or 
fox hunt. Then is the time he will ex- 
emplify how much sagacity and good 
old. horse-sense can be possessed by a 
hunting dog. 

I have used him 2 seasons as a hunting 
dog, and during the balance of the time 
he is one of the family, with a few more 
liberties allowed him than most husbands 
get. He comes and goes as he pleases 
—with dirty paws or clean—and the 
funny part of it is, it all goes. That’s 
going some, isn’t 
it? I got him 
from that old re- 
liable dog trainer 
E. D. Hopkins, 
formerly of Im- 
boden, Ark. I’ve 
bought and 
helped buy five 
from him, and 
when he saysa 
dogis Ai—why, 
he simply is. 

Fiddler is de- 
scended fromthe 
old original Irish 
strain of Ken- 
tucky fox- 
hounds, and if 
his grandparents 
were any better 
than he is, they 
were surely won- 
| ders. He is al- 
ways full of life, 
always anxious 


count to attract w. ). KROEHNKE AND HIS FAVORITE HOUND, FIDDLER. for a hunt, and 


attention. They 
soon found me, and, with the aid of oars 
and ropes, succeeded in pulling me out 
—a bedraggled specimen of humanity. 
After I stood on dry land, what do you 
suppose Doc did? He laughed. 

Enid, Oklahoma. C. S. GLEn. 


<— 


FIDDLER AND THE COONS. 





Here we are!—Fiddler and Yours 
Truly. In order to appreciate Fiddler 
—to know what he really is—it will be 


as smooth a 
piece of dogflesh as ever cried a trail. 
He is especially good on starting game, 
an unusually good cold trailer and as 
game asa pebble. No trail is too hard 
or too long for him. He knows coons 
and their tricks from A to Z and rail 
fences, plowed lands, rivers or trees look 
all alike to him. He’s a good scrapper 
and when game is dead, it doesn’t take 
him a week to conduct a post-mortem 
examination; but the first thing one 
knows he’s got another one going. 
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I remember one hunt last fall. We 
had had an exceedingly dry fall; added 
to which high winds prevailed. Conse- 
quently, if a coon were started with an 
ordinary good dog on the trail, Mr. 
Ringtail could consider himself safe, 
providing he could reach plowed land, 
and this they made a bee-line for every 
time. The night in question the above 
conditions prevailed. Fiddler started a 
coon and down to the river he went. 
Not being able to lose the dog there, 
Mr. Coon hit the plowed land, and for 
over a mile it was practically a case of 
plowed fields all the way. Then, ina 
40-acre patch, Fiddler caught as nice a 
29-lb. buck coon as ever walked. Say! 
but he was proud and so were we all. I 
could write for a week about his good 
runs; but come up, you sportsmen, next 
fall and I’ll be more than glad to “show 
you.” W. J. KROEHNKE. 

Chilton, Wisconsin. 





THE PASSING OF THE PRAIRIE HEN. 


In using this heading I do not wish 
you to assume that the prairie-chicken 
has gone from us, for the fact is that 
Kansas still has thousands of them. 
When we compare their numbers, local- 
ity where found, and their habits now 
with those of several years ago, we can 
only say they are going. Any one who 
has been over the ground from year to 
year and who has given the subject any 
thought, will admit that their habits have 
greatly changed, also that the decrease 
has been very decided. 

In 1885 (which is as far back as I 
took any particular interest in the prai- 
rie-hen and which is as far back as we 
need go for all the points I wish to 
make) they were in every county in the 
State. Some counties had them in dam- 
aging numbers; some not—owing to the 
character of the country. The central 
counties had perhaps the greatest num- 
ber. At that time we had no such game 
law as we now have and the need of one 
was not felt. The open season was long, 
and, even at that, was disregarded. 
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August 15 would see many shippers out 
after them, with their spring wagons full 
of shooters and lean dogs. And what 
dogs they were! Born of parents whose 
entire lives had been spent in pursuit of 
the prairie-chicken, at least 150 out of 
every 365 days of their lives had they 
led the hunters. They were the means 
of their masters’ livelihood. Small won- 
der then that the puppies showed the 
natural instinct. From the day they 
were big enough, they had been trained 
alongside old dogs who knew, and did, 
the business. Why should they not 
prove to be the best dogs in the world? 
Many a rough old shipper who never 
heard of a field trial could tell you of 
stunts performed by his old liver-ticked 
pointer, Sport, that would make ‘your 
classy field-trial dogs of today look tame. 

In August birds were small and not 
very game. They would lie close for a 
dog, and two shot pellets into them, 
most any place, would bring-them down. 
The flocks would consist of a mother 
and whatever number she had had the 
good fortune to raise. These bunches 
could be easily found; indeed they were 
not afraid to come almost up to your 
back door. Around stubble fields and 
in the grass adjoining water-holes they 
could be found daily, even though some 
were killed. They didn’t think of leav- 
ing a locality, any more than your tame 
chickens would because you killed one 
of them. 

By October these bunches would con- 
solidate until they would number from 
100 to 200. Now the killing became a 
sport. The birds were large and fast. 
These immense flocks would hang around 
a certain locality just as they did in 
August. The hunters, knowing this, 
would operate accordingly and I have 
seen bunches of 200 birds in October 
dwindle to 9 or 10 in March; yet these 
10 would frequent the same places, feed 
in the same fields and water at the same 
old spring. 

As I remember them in those days, 
they seemed almost a domestic fowl. 
Many a winter’s morning have I seen a 
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hundred of them on the roof of our cow- 
shed and barn. When flushed, they 
would merely fly into the nearby grain 


fields. The boys used to jump from the © 


mowing machine and crack the heads 
off the young ones with a whip. The 
girls, out herding the cows, would catch 
and bring home several little ones for 
baby sister to see. The farmers burned 
the prairies in the spring, so the new 
grass would be clean—destroying thou- 
sands of nests. The shipper’s wagon 
came in a hundred and fifty times a year, 
loaded with them, and is it any wonder 
that we now have a State Game Warden 
drawing a large salary, with a private 


car maintained at great expense to help. 


him in his business, a 30-day open 
season, and mighty few birds? 

Many localities in Western Kansas 
still have lots and lots of prairie-hens. 
The present law has helped to check the 
terrible onslaught of the pot-hunter and 
sooner. It has almost, if not entirely, 
stopped shipping and the best bird that 
flies may now be able to hold its own. 

In localities where only a few remain, 
the prairie-chickens of today are not 
. what they were 20 years ago. I want 
to tell you a few things about them in 
these places. I have hunted them in 
what you may call the eastern half of 
Kansas for the past 20 years. With the 
possible exception of 1906-07-08, they 
have grown fewer each year, and have 
come to be a bird hard to find, hard to 
kill and hard to understand. I believe 
that year after year of hunting them has 
bred into them these noticeable features, 

A few miles west of Topeka, on top 
of the Kaw water-shed, west to Alma 
and Junction City, you will find much 
rough untilled land. These places afford 
them nesting places, more or less pro- 
tected, and all along this divide you will 
find scattering bunches of birds the year 
round. From Alma south to Council 
Grove and Strong City, all of Chase, 
parts of Butler, Greenwood, Marion, 
McPherson and Dickinson Counties, they 
may be seen in scattering bunches, These 
counties are pretty thickly settled, but 
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the prairie-hen doesn’t mind that; what 
she wants is protection from shot, and 
she will stay where there is a house on 
every quarter-section. 

To find birds in the section named, it 
is necessary to go out into the hilly parts 
as far as possible from any human being. 
They learned long ago that man was 
dangerous; they would like to visit the 
stubble and cane but dare not. Get out 
on the ridges, away from houses, on 
Sept. 15, with two or three fast-working 
dogs. The birds are now living on 
grasshoppers and grass seed. They 
flush with a good lead, get up fast, fly 
long distances and scatter in every di- 
rection—perhaps never to congregate 
again with the same bunch. Next day 
you may find a few near the same place, 
but the chances are you will not. Two 
shot pellets will not bring them down 
now, either. They will fly on and on, 
when apparently badly crippled, until 
your eye fails to holdthem. This shows 
gameness, You see your dog at point. 
Now he moves up, head high—looking. 
Now cautiously again, then moving on, 
which indicates that he is not able to 
hold them—that they are running away. 
You follow up and flush one at 45 yds. 
You find another 100 yds. to the right. 
You make a large circuit and find two 
more—all so far away that only by 
chance do you get one. If you work 
the grass thoroughly a half-mile in every 
direction from the point where the first 
bird flushed, you will perhaps find 10 
more—one or two in a place. 

When frost kills the grass seed, the 
birds are forced to risk their lives and 
come to the grain fields. For protection 
they congregate in as large bunches as 
their several broken coveys will make. 
A hundred pairs of eyes will see more 
than 20 pairs will. They select a field 
as remote from human habitation as 
possible. This accounts for the reports 
of the farmer when he says “‘ There was a 
fine bunch up around my upper eighty all 
last winter, but I guess they went west.” 

Summing it up from all sides, these 
facts appeal to me most strongly. In 
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the districts I have outlined there are 
thousands of acres of prairie land—not 
in small patches but in tracts of 10,000 
acres and less. There are birds more or 
less all over it; they would rather stay 
there than leave or they would not be 
there. We want the birds. We havea 
good law. If no one in your locality is 
looking after its enforcement, /ook after 
it yourself. If your neighbor is breaking 
it, caution him. If he continues, prose- 
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her brood in our cow pasture and was 
neighborly. She cackled from our barn 
roof and seemed a part of our dearest 
possessions. She drummed on the sur- 
rounding hill-tops on bright March 
mornings and made our eyes dance and 
our hearts light. She has gathered her 
little band, fastly decreasing in numbers, 
together and retreated farther and farther, 
each year, from our murderous fire to- 
ward places more secure though more 

















THE AUTHOR AFTER A GOOD TWO HOURS’ FLIGHT SHOOTING 
AT BARR LAKE, COLORADO. 





cute him. ‘‘Oh!” you say, “that would 
make him mad.” Well, he makes you 
mad—does he not? We do not want 
the pheasant. We want the old speckled 
hen. We want the money now being 
wasted trying to stock our State with 
pheasants to be turned toward prose- 
cuting law-breakers, so that the prairie- 
hen shall be saved. She is a grand old 
bird. She furnished us with meat when 
we could get nothing else.‘ She reared 


undesirable—hiding her face from us; 
ashamed of us for the treatment we have 
dealt out to her. I am for her—the old- 
time prairie-hen! So is every sportsman 
in Kansas. Let us save the remnant by 
assisting every way we can in her pro- 
tection. Horace B. Amrine. 
Council Grove, Kansas. 





SEND accounts of your hunting and 
fishing trips to Sports AFIELD. 
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DUCK HUNTING IN COLORADO. 

Any one who has lived in Colorado 
any length of time knows the great lack 
of water, both for irrigation and for good 
duck shooting. Still, we manage to 
enjoy ourselves now and again with a 
day’s outing for ducks. 

About 20 miles northeast of Denver 
is what is known as the Barr Lake 
region, and it is with pleasure I look 
back on many a day spent around this 


tioned in a blind facing west and gets a 
glimpse of the sun going down over the 
grand old peaks of the main range. 

One morning in March, 1907, my 
hunting chum called me up to see if I 
would go to the lake with him that 
afternoon. It was a stormy day and the 
snow was falling fast, with a wind blow- 
ing at the rate of 40 miles an hour. I 
thought it would be a good day for 
sport, so I decided to go. 

We left ‘on the 1:15 Burlington and in 

















THE AUTHOR, HIS SHOOTING CHUM AND THEIR RETRIEVER. 





lake. It is on this great lake that the 
farmers depend for their water in summer 
and the sportsmen for their duck shoot- 
ing in the fall and spring. The hunting 
ground being so convenient, one can get 
into his automobile and get there in an 
hour or he can take the Burlington train. 

There is nothing so restful for a tired 
body as to get out into God’s great Out- 
doors. It puts new life into one and he 
forgets all his troubles—especially if the 
ducks are coming in fast or if he be sta- 


a half-hour were at the station. We 
walked to the little post-office, a half- 
mile from the depot and an old land- 
mark in that part of the country. It is 
on kind-hearted Mrs. Williamson, who 
runs the post-office and general store, 
that we depend for our meals, which are 
always cooked to the Queen’s taste. We 
went to our rooms, put on our shooting 
togs and started for the lake. Phe wind 
and snow were so blinding we had diffi- 
culty finding our blinds; but, once lo- 
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cated, we had good sport, for the ducks 
were coming in nicely. It is with a cold 
feeling I remember my trip from my 
blind back to the house that night; for 
my blind was located 60 ft. out in the 
lake and it had frozen hard enough in 
that short time for the ice to hold me 
up. I was nearly into shore when the 
ice broke and I fell headlong into the 
water. It was dark by this time and the 
snow so blinding I got turned around 
and for a minute thought I was lost, but 
I soon got my bearings and arrived at 
the house—a great spectacle for a laugh- 
ing crowd. But after putting on dry 
clothes, with a good supper, my troubles 
were soon forgotten. 

We turned in early that night and on 
waking the pext morning found the 
storm was as bad as ever; so did not go 
to the lake until after breakfast, when we 
faced the storm once more. But the 
weather being so awful bad, the ducks 
did not fly much and it was hard for us 
to keep warm; but as we had secured a 
good string the night before, we did not 
feel so badly. Returning to the house 
to change our clothes and get ready for 
the train, we found all the trains lost in 
snow-drifts and no definite word as to 
when they would get through. We 
made the best of it —spending part of our 
time at the lake and the greater part 
around the stove in the post-office. Then 
we got word they expected the train at 
7:30 p.m.; so we packed up our belong 
ings and plowed our way to the depot— 
both complaining about our string of 
ducks being pretty heavy. The report 
about the train was false; so we slept 
around the depot on benches until 1 a. 
m., when we heard the rumble of a train 
and went out in time to see the Chicago 
Flyer go by us at the rate of 50 miles an 
hour! It was already 18 hours late and 
so didn’t stop at the little station of Barr 
for two tired duck hunters. In about 
an hour the second section came through 
the same way. Finally, at 5 a. m., the 
Black Hills Express pulled in and 
stopped for us. We arrived in Denver 
at 5:30 a.m., very weary, with all the 
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cars stopped and little money ; but a cab 
driver who wanted some ducks drove us 
home and I tell you we appreciated it. 
A trip without inconveniences is soon 
forgotten, but a little hard luck thrown 
in makes you remember it years after 
and it is often talked over as a pleasant 
memory. 

Another trip that brings back pleasant 
recollections was in the spring of 1908. 
We got into the automobile and went 
out to the lake just to see how things 
looked. The ice had not melted yet and 
we did not expect to do any shooting ; 
but to our great surprise we found the 
air fairly black with ducks and they were 
flying low. We did not have to use our 
blinds or decoys but just stood up and 
shot. I often thought I would be struck 
in the head by a bunch, they were flying 
so low. We got the limit of 25 each 
and returned home that evening. We 
have often laughed over a double one of 
the boys made, when two mallards struck 
the ice so hard that they slid clear to 
the other side of the lake. 

Denver, Colorado. R. M. SMALL. 





An interesting but little known animal 
of South America is the armadillo, whose 
scaly armor Prof. Huxley has described 
as identical with the horny plates of the 
crocodile. It is nocturnal in its habits, 
eats dead flesh of any kind and prefers it 
when in the condition known as ‘‘gamy.”’ 
A Brazilian friend of ours says that 
armadillos can scent a dead horse across 
a mile-wide mesa. Horse-hide, how- 
ever, is generally too tough even for its 
sharp claws, and so the armadillo bur- 
rows through the sand till he is under- 
neath the carcass, where he waits for the 
tropical heat to begin its work, and as 
the body decays he and his friends, 
sooner or later, get within, and, leaving 
the hide untouched, eat up every atom 
of flesh about their grim banqueting 
chamber. We once knew a sportsman 
taking a shot at the sun-dried skin of a 
dead mule, whereupon out rushed five 
armadillos in great alarm as they made 
for the shelter of the nearest thicket. 
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REDWOOD CANYON. 





The deeding of the forest of giant redwoods on 
the southern slope of Mount Tamalpais, 6 miles 
from San Francisco, to the National Government 
by Wm. Kent of Chicago will preserve to future 
generations a tract of over 300 acres of virgin 
forest, covered with the finest growth of giant 
redwoods known. The land was purchased some 
years ago for $47,000, but the lowest estimate of 
the timber upon it now is $150,000. It is one of 
the few tracts of primeval forest now remaining 
in California and has escaped the lumbermen 
partly because it was accessible only from the sea 
and not from the Bay, and partly because the 
owner wished to preserve the cafion in its natural 
state. This gift has the sanction of the Forestry 
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straight trunks. Their age can only be guessed 
at, but must approach 1,500 years. It is esti- 
mated that there is about 30,000,000 feet of red- 
wood, with 5,000,000 ft. of fir and some oak upon 
this land. The growth is very dense, the heaviest 
being along the creek and on the lower slopes. 
The redwoods tower high above everything else 
and form about %s of the entire growth, and 
next in importance comes the Douglas fir. There 
are oaks, maples and mountain laurel—forming a 
kind of undergrowth, above which the redwoods 
and firs tower grandly. The destruction of red- 
woods by lumbering has been very rapid in the 
last few years, and it is of great benefit to the 
scientific and Nature loving world that this fine 
growth of redwoods has been preserved. 
Glover, Vermont. HAMILTON PERCIVAL. 








A CALIFORNIA REDWOOD. MUIR WOODS. 





Bureau and will be as enduring a National 
Memorial as the famous Yellowstone Park. It is 
to be known as Muir Woods, in honor of the great 
naturalist John Muir. As a pleasure ground and 
place of scientific study, it will be of great benefit 
to the people of California, as a large part of 
the population of the State are within a radius of 
100 miles of it. 

Had the land remained in private ownership, 
there would always be danger of its being sold to 
lumber companies, but under Govt. ownership it 
is safe for all time. 

This land was a part of the old Spanish Grant. 
The largest trees are from 15 to 20 ft. in diameter 
and from 200 to 300 ft. in height, with clean, 


WHERE GOOD CITIZENS ARE WELCOMED. 





Canadians are being “turned back” at Detroit 
and Buffalo; while at North Portal, we having 
more sense, are welcoming American settlers with 
a brass band. A full-grown, ready-made, well- 
finished citizen is worth a lump sum to a healthy 
country.—Regina Leader. 


> 


ANGLERS will be interested in the ad. of Wm. 
Locher, 220 East Main St., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
whose one-piece casting rods have made many 
notable winnings in long-distance bait casting 
contests during the past few years. 
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“GINGER JANE.”’’ 


A number of commercial drummers, after hav- 
ing visited the animals in the park at Portland, 
Oregon, from a splendid view point, seated in a 
bower of gorgeous roses, were watching the June 
sun-beams kiss the snow-topped erest of Mount 
Hood, the proud and imposing sentinel of Winter, 
when one of them remarked: ‘‘Speaking of ani- 
mals, my daughter when a little girl owned a cat 
of extraordinary intelligence. She called the cat 
Doots. Doots had a nice little family of kittens 
and the kid spent much of her time with Mrs. 
Doots and family. Doots would go out visiting, 
leaving the kid in charge. The kid took the 
measles and then when Doots wanted to go visiting 
she would carry the kittens and put them in bed 
with the kid and take them home when through 
with her calls.’’ 

‘*That was rather a bright cat,’’ said another 
of the drummers; ‘‘but when I was a boy I 
owned the only thoroughbred bulldog that I ever 
heard of as being fond of hunting, and a first-class 
retriever to boot. I killed many ducks in the 
creeks of East Tennessee (then my home) and 
this dog retrieved them. He was fairly good on 
birds and rabbits but his long suit was to bring 
the dead ducks from the creeks and ponds. If I 
was making a sneak on the game he would crawl 
after me with as much caution as an Indian, al- 
ways jumping in the water and looking for dead 
ducks after I fired, and if I missed he’d show his 
disgust by barking at me. He was always posted 
as to the best place to find game and the route 
was left to him. He unquestionably saw the ducks 
go to the creeks and ponds early in the morning 
before I was out of bed. On one occasion he 
rushed into the house, barking, and pulled at the 
leg of my trousers. I followed him out and saw 
a large flock of ducks light in a mill pond near 
the house.’’ 

‘*Did you ever hear of Ginger Jane?’’ remarked 
another Knight of the Grip, ‘‘and how she was 
reformed by a dog? No? Then I’ll tell you the 
story. 

‘*When I first met Ginger she was about 28 and 
I thought her face would be great to sour cream 
for a butter-maker. She was hard set against the 
world and men in particular, and so she carried 
the proverbial chip on her shoulder and cat-like 
was eternally scratching at imaginary wrongs. 

‘*By inheritance she owned a nice, trim little 
cottage and a small farm that she with the help 
of a neighbor boy cultivated to advantage, but she 
had nothing in common with the balance of the 
world. If her pig lost its appetite, if the cow 
failed in her flow of milk or the horse had the 
colic or a cornstalk died, these and all her earthly 
troubles were the work of some secret foe—every- 
body, according to her distorted way of thinking, 
being anxious to injure her and hers. She had no 
communication with her neighbors, would have no 
friends and her life was one of wormwood and 
gall; she never hesitated to scald the prowling 
dogs that sought the scraps beneath her kitchen 
window or to singe the cats that attempted to 
worry the rats within her domain, and was the 
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enemy of all two and four-legged animals; hence 
her cognomen of Ginger Jane. 

‘*Soon after I met Ginger, a change occurred 
in her life and ways. About 2 a. m., one dark, 
cold rainy night, she heard a scratching and 
whimpering at her front door and immediately in- 
vestigated the cause. When the door was opened, 
she beheld a poor, little, hard-featured pup of 
mixed breed, with a countenance much upon the 
order of her own. The eyes of the creature were 
almost human in their pathetic appeal. It was the 
first thing that had touched her better nature in 
years and a pitying smile for a moment broke 
the rough channels of her face as she allowed the 
distressed animal to enter the room and sneak 
close to the few embers that still gave a spas- 
modie light from the fire. According to her 
thoughts, here was a creature hated and mal- 
treated by mankind, and her heart softened on see- 
ing its plight. Her enemies were his enemies and 
she proposed to take him in and give him a home. 
He was well treated and quickly improved and 
the terror and expectation of cruel buffets soon 
left his face. His love for Ginger soon reached 
the Until Death do Us Part stage and he was 
ready to fight anything and everybody for her. 
Her attachment for the dog was equal to his for 
her and this kindling of warm affection in her 
heart melted the freeze in her face and smoothed 
her hate-distorted features, until naught was left 
to show why she was called Ginger Jane. The 
world for her gradually grew bright and there 
was love and sunshine in her heart and eyes. 

‘<Ginger named the dog Drift, as he seemed to 
have drifted in from nowhere. The neighbors and 
townfolk were much surprised to see Ginger romp- 
ing and playing through the fields with Drift, who 
had lost all his appearance of forlorn hopelessness 
and looked and acted the proud part of a gen- 
tleman’s dog. Still greater were they surprised 
when, one Sunday, Ginger made her appearance in 
church, followed by Drift. She took a back seat 
and Drift leaped nimbly beside her, where he sat 
watching the rector with his big, pathetic eyes, as 
much as to say, ‘ Well, here we are. How do you 
like us?’ Of course Ginger and Drift were the 
attractions, as much nodding and smiles indicated. 

‘*Today Ginger and Drift are the loved minis- 
tering angels of that village and are often seen 
entering the homes of the afflicted—Drift in the 
lead, proudly carrying articles for the relief of the 
needy.’’ 

‘¢Well, I’ll admit your dog and cat stories are 
all right,’’ admonished another drummer; ‘‘ but 
where is there a more surprising story than that 
we now actually feel and see—summer, sunshine 
and flowers all around us, while we look at winter 
and perpetual snow.’’ EpNA MAyYE NELSON. 

Portland, Oregon. 
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A. F. Wa.uace, 472 Walker St., Milwaukee, 
Wis., is well known as the author of Land Cruising 
and Prospecting, and, being an experienced sur- 
veyor, he is thoroughly familiar with the sports- 
man’s needs, Our readers should note the adver- 
tisement of his compass in this issue of Sports 
AFIELD. 
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AN EXPERIENCED BIG-GAME HUNTER. 





Six bears, a dozen cougars, 4 lynxes and 60 
wild-eats have been bagged in the last two years 
by P. C. Peterson, Government hunter, in the 
Cascade mountains of Washington. His duty is to 
slay predatory animals, for which he is paid $75 
a month by Uncle Sam and also receives the regu- 
lar State bounty on every pelt brought to the Aud- 
itors of the various Counties. Hunting has been 
his occupation since boyhood in Denmark, where, 
when 9 years old, he surreptitiously obtained his 
father’s fowling-piece and killed a marauding 
wild-cat. He came to Washington 5 years ago, 
with the expectation of going into Siberia; but 
the opening of the Russo-Japanese War forced 
him to remain. 

Peterson has had all kinds of hair-raising ex- 
periences and numerous narrow escapes from 
death, but what would be thrilling to the average 
hunter has become commonplace with him. Re- 
cently he faced a cougar which was crouched 
within 4 feet of him in a tree-top, his only regret 
being that he did not have a camera with which 
to shoot the big cat at close range. ‘‘The dogs,’’ 
he said, ‘‘treed the animal in the middle fork 
of the Snoqualmie after dark. The beast was so 
far up in the tree that I could not get a bead on 
its eyes. I did not want to lose the animal, so 
I stationed the dogs at the base and climbed a 
nearby tree. I’ got up high enough so that I 
‘finally caught sight of the cougar’s eye from be- 
hind the tree trunk and fired. With a piercing 
howl the animal sprang out on a branch that ex- 
tended to where I was standing and glared at me 
four feet away. I kept shooting as fast as I 
could with my .25-20 rifle and 4 bullets lodged in 
the beast’s neck, when it turned and jumped to a 
lower limb. My position was not a good one, as 
the little tree swayed with my weight and I was 
afraid it might break any time. But when the 
cougar got on the lower limb, I drove a bullet 
behind its ear and scored. 

‘*Cougars are treacherous. They will often 
allow a hunter to pass under the tree in which they 
are located before jumping down and making their 
escape. It takes some time to train a dog to hunt 
them. Any dog will trail a cougar to the tree it 
first ascends after leaving the ground, but it takes 
a good one to follow it to the particular tree 
where it makes final lodgment. In thick timber I 
have known cougars to go as far as a quarter of 
a mile by jumping from one tree to another. Wild- 
eats are not so dangerous. I had a funny experi- 
ence with one last spring on the north fork of the 
Snoqualmie. I had only one dog with me and 
he tackled the cat before I arrived. The cat got 
him by the neck and was having the best of it. 
I could not shoot for fear of hitting the dog, so 
I dug in and kicked the cat with my hobnailed 
boots. In the tussle I fell over backward and the 
animals rolled on top of me. We had a lively time 
of it there for a few minutes, with the cat ee 
to kill the dog, the dog trying to kill the cat an 
myself kicking wildly with both feet at the fight- 
ing mass of fur to keep the combatants off my 
face. But, with my help, the dog finally won. 


‘* Another wild-cat gave me a scare last summer. 
The dogs drove it into a cave in the mountainside. 
The entrance was so small they could not follow 
the animal. I pulled away a few of the rocks to 
make a little more room, and then, armed with 
a revolver, wriggled my body head-first part of 
the way into the cave. I lit a candle and suc- 
ceeded in getting a sight of the animal but could 
not turn my head to take aim, so I fired without 
aiming—taking a chance at hitting the cat. I 
missed and the concussion extinguished the candle. 
I was wedged in the entrance tightly and the 
dogs made it still more difficult for me to back 
out by crowding,jn when they heard the shot. 
The cat was only:2 feet from my face, growling 
ferociously, and I thought it would spring upon 
me but it did not. I backed out, relit the candle 
and took another chance shot. This time I was 
successful. A peculiar fact about wild-cats is 
that, thick as they are on the west side of the 
Cascades, not one is to be found on the other 
side. On the contrary, lynx are found on the east 
side, but they never cross the divide. No one 
knows the reason and the only way I can ae- 
count for it is the difference in moisture. 

‘Harry Rief, State Game Warden, was with’ 
me last summer when I had a peculiar experience 
with my horse at Carmack Falls, above Snoqualmie 
Falls. We missed the animal, and were surprised 
to discover it swimming around in the pool at 
the bottom of the falls, 60 ft. below us; when 
we helped the horse out we found it was not in- 
jured in the’ least. In wading the stream it had 
been swept off its feet and carried over the 
falls. That same summer I lost the horse in just 
as peculiar a manner on the Chewawa River, in 
the Lake Chelan country. While grazing, it fell 
into a shaft 30 ft. deep that had been sunk years 
ago by a prospector. The animal was dead when 
found, having starved in the bottom of the shaft— 
the dogs not finding the hole until 20 days after 
the horse had disappeared. 

‘*T almost lost my life in the Red Mountain 
district last September. While crossing a glacier 
in a snowstorm, I found myself at the bottom of 
a narrow crevasse 40 ft. deep; it was 50 miles to 
the nearest settlement and there is no doubt that 
if I had not had my hunting axe strapped to my 
belt I would not be here to tell the story. With 
the axe I cut steps in the walls of ice and made 
my way out.’” 

Peterson’s home is at North Bend, Wash., but 
most of the time he is in the woods and moun- 
tains. 

—_—_ 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





SHOOTING steel-lined Arrow shells, our old friend 
Lester German won the High Professional Average 
at the Reading (Pa.) meet with a score of 392 ex 
400. 


+ * * 


FISHERMEN who have difficulty in securing live 
bait should note the ad. of Huth Bros., 1300 Main 
St., Green Bay, Wis. They will ship bait promptly 
to any address and guarantee live delivery. 
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[ had some pleasant days fishing through the 
ice the past winter, in spite of the cold, and many 
a fine mess of perch was brought home. Fish 
taken in wintertime are of better quality than 
those taken during the heat of summer. Even the 
despised sunfish—we had another name for them 
when I was a boy—taste like more now. One day 
I hooked a big pike and-drew him up to the hole 
in the ice. The hole was so small or the fish so 
large that I could not land or rather ice him. 
What did I do? The fish did it! He broke the 
hook and escaped. 

* * * * 

GrousE were far more plentiful the past winter 
than usual, but they were not so plentiful as they 
were three winters ago. Large numbers perished 
during the fire last fall, but we have lots of seed 
left, and that is something. 

* * * * 

THE past winter will be long remembered for its 
bird visitors. Before Christmas the grosbeaks 
were with us in numbers. Flocks containing 40 
or more birds have not been uncommon; great 
tame fellows they are, allowing one to approach 
within 3 feet without manifesting the least fear. 
Pine grosbeaks were also common. I saw two 
large flocks while out for a drive last March; 
they were feeding upon the sumac berries, and 
while I had a good chance to observe them they 
were not as tame as the evening grosbeaks. The 
crossbills are with us, too, though they do not 
seem to journey in flocks, as do the grosbeaks. 
Nothing but a cold winter North would drive gros- 
beaks south; but where were the Arctic owls if it 
was unusually cold in the Northland? I remember 
a few years ago when we experienced a cold win- 
ter, the snowy owls were quite common about the 
farm buildings; but, so far as I have heard this 
season, none have been seen. Now and then one 
hears of robins remaining all winter, but I do not 
know that I ever heard of meadow larks doing so; 
however, on Dec. 12, I saw a lark and heard him 
eall ‘‘spring o’ the year!’’ when all the world 
was buried beneath a foot of snow. A flock of 
crows lingered in a pine grove near here all win- 
ter and once I saw a robin. 

* * + * 

OnE February afternoon, thinking that a rabbit- 
stew would taste good, I set out with my little .22 
rifle. I walked perhaps a mile down a winter 
road; then turned off into a cedar swamp and stole 
along beneath the trees as quietly as might be, 
keeping a weather eye out for swamp rabbits. 
Probably the reader is acquainted with their habits 
—how they will sit in a sun-warmed opening, never 
stirring, never winking an eye. Well, I stole along 
for a half-mile before I saw a rabbit; then I 
fairly stumbled upon one, taking a sun bath. 
Quickly I threw the little gun to my shoulder— 
too quickly, for I missed him clean as a whistle. 
I attempted to pump in another shell, but that 
blessed magazine was empty! Wasn’t that enough 
to make even a preacher swear? There I was, 2 





AFIELD. 


miles from the house and a rabbit-stew in sight, 
but without a shell. Again and again I went through 
my empty pockets but all to no purpose; for the 
first time in 5 years my pockets were guiltless of 
the little brass cylinders. When I fired and dur- 
ing the time I was going through my pockets the 
rabbit never so much as flicked an ear. I looked 
at the rabbit questioningly. ‘‘Perhaps,’’ said I 
to myself, ‘‘ he will remain where he is while I go 
and get some shells.’’ To think was to act and I 
set out for the winter road, blazing a trail with 
my jack-knife. I went to the house, filled the gun 
with shells, hurried back to my blazed trail and 
followed it into the swamp. That fool rabbit was 
still humped up, just as I had left him. We had 
rabbit-stew for supper. If you don’t believe this 
yarn, ask my wife. She cooked the stew! 
Hickory, Wisconsin. (Rev.) O. W. SMITH. 


— ip 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





DurING a recent trip through the Southwest we 
heard much about Stuart’s Plaster Pads—a new 
treatment for rupture. In the company’s offices 
we were shown many sworn statements, testifying 
to the curative powers of the new invention. Send 
for illustrated booklet to Stuart Plaster Pad Co., 
Block 140, St. Louis, Mo. 


* * * 

Ir is needless to explain to experienced fisher- 
men the advantages of the Anti Back-lash Reel, 
recently placed upon the market by the old reliable 
house of Standart Bros., 155 W. Woodbridge St., 
Detroit, Mich. Their No. 80 reel (80 yards), sell- 
ing at $6.00, needs only to be used once, to be fully 
appreciated. 


* * * 


Ir you are going camping this summer, the ad. 
of the D. M. Kerr Mfg. Co. should interest you. 
They offer a compartment tent, 10 by 20, at $18, 
with other serviceable tents at equally low prices. 
They also make a special type of tent ‘‘ big enough 
for two.’’ Details of D. M. Kerr Mfg. Co., 280 
W. Madison St., Chicago. 

+ 7” * 

THE LINCOLN WINE Hovsg, 1115 Lincoln Ave., 
Chicago, offers our readers a choice line at more 
than ordinarily low prices. Mr. Sabath gives the 
business close personal attention, and his Perfecto 
Maryland Old Select Rye is meeting with large 
sales. Send in your address for a copy of his list 
of cut prices on high-grade goods. His assortment 
of California wines is one of the largest in the 
West. 


* * * 


E. F. Miuuer, 505 Adams 8t., Toledo, O., like 
many other shooters, was seldom able to attend to 
his guns immediately after using them: and, after 
experimenting for nearly a year, he finally hit on 
the combination that he is now putting out, which 
does all and more than he claims for it. It is, as 
he says, a good lubricant—invented by a lazy 
shooter—and for 25 cts. he will send enough to 
last you quite a while. 
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SE OO CR ETNIES 
STN 


Du Pont Powders 


MAKE 


LONG RUNS 


NOT ONLY POSSIBLE, BUT PROBABLE 











—= SOME 1909 LONG RUNS 


Feby. 1—W. H. Heer, at San Antonio, Texas...... 100 Straight 
Feby. 4—W. H. Heer, at Nacogdoches, Texas..... 100 st 
Feby. 22—Willet Ewing, at Edge Hill, Penna........ 106 - 
Mar. 6—J. R. Blakeslee, at Cleveland, Ohio...... 149 - 
Mar. 30—E. W. Varner, at Cedar Bluffs, Neb...... 100 op 
April 1—C. O. LeCompte, at Lexington, Ky....... 117 - 
April 3—Fred Gilbert, at Cincinnati, Ohio. ........ 101 = 
Aprit 4—J. M. Hughes, at Council Bluffs, la...... 104 = 


April 6—W. D. Stannard, at West Lebanon, Ind..104 = 


The Powder that Makes and Breaks Records 
The Powder for Particular People 



































Order an 


Enterprise Tent-Cot 


Do it NOW. 


Better get it before you need it, than to need it 
and not be able to get it. 





The only Outdoor 
Sleeping Device that 
insures comfort, ex- 

cludes Rain, balks 

Mosquitoes, bars 

Flies and makes 
Sweet Sleep possible. 


Hunters, Fishers, Camp- 
ers find it just the thing 
needed. Raised or low- 
ered in 20 seconds. 

Folds as easy as an um- 
brella. Weighs 30 lbs. 





Price $9,00—packed ready for shipment, 


Write for Illustrated Booklet 
and Full Details. 


ENTERPRISE BED CO., Dept. A, 
HAMMOND, IND. 
Branches, Chicago, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. 




















Bt wil be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Aficld” when writing advertisers. 
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Somebody startles this country every now and 
then by proclaiming that Canada is on the way to 
independence, and a long controversy arises as to 
what he means. The trouble arises from confuging 
independence with separation. Canada is virtually 
independent now, but there is no apparent desire 
for separation. Nobody denies that the United 
Kingdom is independent, but the United Kingdom 


does not desire to be separated from its partners. - 


—St. John Telegraph. 


_ 


THE LOVE-SONG OF A COWBOY. 








Oh! the last steer has been branded, 
And the last beef has been shipped, 
And I’m free to roam the prairie 
That the round-up crew has stripped. 
I am free to think of Susie— 
Fairer than the stars above. 
She’s the waitress at the station 
And she is my turtle dove. 
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I take my saddle, Sundays— 
The one with inlaid flaps— 
And don my new sombrero 
And my white Angora chaps. 
Then I take a brone’ for Susie 
And she leaves her pots and pans, 
And we figure out our homestead 
And talk o’er our future plans. 
Englewood, Colorado. W. E. DEVER. 


——————. 


Suootine Arrow shells in his time-tried Rem- 
ington gun, Billy Heer, at the Larned (Kansas) 
meet, broke 99 ex 100, and the very next day, 
shooting at 25 doubles, he broke 44. All of which 
is certainly going some. 





AFIELD. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 
At the big 3-day meet at Ashley, O., Fred Shat- 
tuck defeated a large field of amateurs—scoring 
325 ex 360, shooting steel-lined U. M. C. shells. 


* * * 


AN interesting ad. at this time of year is that 
of the Life Saving Folding Canvas Boat Co. of 
Kalamazoo, Mich., whose boats are certainly all 
that is claimed for them—being practical, easily 
transported and safe water craft. Write for cata- 
logue and special prices. 

* * * 

Tue Thrall Refined Motors embody a number of 
good points that should commend them to all pro- 
gressive sportsmen, being light, strong and ex- 
tremely easy of operation. For particulars, write 
the Thrall Motor Co., 89 East Fort St., Detroit, 
Mich. 

* - * 

AUTOMOBILE. and engine owners should welcome 
the products of the Anti-Selenite Co., 2228 Olive 
St., St. Louis, Mo. Their Decarbonator assures a 
perfect working engine or auto, free from annoy- 
ing delays, and many machinists of our acquaint- 
ance are using it with excellent results. 

‘ * * om 

Any of our readers desirous of decorating den 
or library with strikingly life-like deer or moose 
heads, or a fine rug with head attached, should 
write to Edwin Dixon, taxidermist, Main St., 
Unionville, Ont., whose work is the very best of its 
kind. 

* * x 

THIs is the season of the year when, no doubt, 
many of our readers may contemplate the purchase 
of a Lawn Swing. The Challenge Company of 
Batavia, Ill., are among the leading makers of 
lawn swings, and, in addition to their Peerless 
Wooden Lawn Swing, also manufacture several 
styles of steel construction which are most durable 
and perfect. Our readers should send for descrip- 
tive price-list. 

* * * 

HOLDERMAN Marine Engines are of the internal 
combustion type, operating on the well-known two- 
cycle principle. They are made in 2% and 3 H. P. 
single cylinder, and 5 and 6 H. P. double cylinder. 
With their many years of practical experience, the 
Holderman Company are well qualified to meet 
the many requirements necessary to turning out a 
perfect, easy running marine motor. Address, 
Holderman Machine Co., 316 Walnut St., Toledo, O. 
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FROM A PLEASED CLUB RAISER. 





I am very thankful for the Ithaca Field Grade 
shotgun you sent me as a premium for subscription 
work for Sports AFIELD. The gun is a fine shooter 
and fits me to the letter. And I also have to thank 
the Ithaca Gun Co. for making the gun to my 
order, without extra charge, and for sending me 
the 1909 Model, with the simplest and safest 
locks I have ever seen on a gun. > 

Bennett, Nebraska. E. A. WILKINSON. 
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STEVENS 
PISTOLS 








Globe Front 





DIAMOND MODEL TARGET PISTOL No. 43. 
Made in Standard Weights and Lengths 
For .22 Long Rifle R. F. Cartridge. 


Prices, - - - - $5.00 and $7.50 













TIP-UP PISTOL No. 41. 
Weighs 7 ounces. For .22 Short R. F. Cartridges. 
Price $3.00. 






All Dealers handle STEVENS. Insist on our make. 
Send for latest Catalog. Mailed for 6 cts. in stamps. 


J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL COMPANY, 


P. O. Box 5680, | 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 














(t will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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I have been reading the snake stories and they 
interested me very much. I did not intend to 
‘<butt in,’’ but, noticing that many people are 
not aware that a blacksnake can climb a tree, I 
, Wish to say that I have seen them in trees my- 
self and am positive that blacksnakes can and do 
climb trees. Once, when climbing a large willow 
tree, I came in contact with a blacksnake coiled 
upon a large limb, about 12 ft. from the ground. 
The other case was similar, only it was an elm 
tree and the snake was 8 ft. from ‘the ground. 
Since reading the snake articles, I have asked 
several sportsmen, ‘‘Did you ever see a snake 
climb a tree?’’ 

F. H. Burkhart, a well-known resident of Free- 
port, a man not given to telling yarns, and a crack 
trap-shot, told me the following story: ‘‘Once, 
when I was hunting in Eastern Wisconsin, I was 
attracted by a pair of woodpeckers making a big 
fuss around a dead poplar.tree. Upon investigat- 
ing, I saw a large blacksnake coiled around a 
small limb close to the trunk of the tree, with 
his head and part of his body in a hole in the 
tree, in which was the woodpeckers’ nest. After 
watching the performance for a while, I shot the 
snake and found that he had. swallowed 3 young 
woodpeckers and still had one of them in his 
gullet. The limb he was on was about 18 ft. 
from the ground, the tree was perpendicular and 
about 12 inches in diameter, with no limbs for 
at least 15 ft. above the ground.’’ 

Mr. Daniels (also a resident of Freeport) told 
me that once, while fishing on Yellow Creek, he 
saw a blacksnake climbing a willow tree. Snake 
was about 6 ft. from the ground and climbing in 
a perpendicular position. He promptly got a 
club and killed the snake, not being interested in 
the habits of serpents. This tree was slightly 
leaning and the snake was on the upper side. 
There were several small birds in the tree at the 
time. H. M. Wippowson. 

Freeport, Illinois. 


oo 


THE CHANNON CAMP GUIDE. 





Every one, whether novice or old-timer, will be 
interested in the new camp guide, just issued by 
the H. Channon Co. It is the kind of book that 
woodsmen welcome with enthusiasm, for it con- 
tains advice that is the result of years of camp- 
ing experience. It tells how to prepare for a 
trip, how to choose a tent, the best tent for each’ 
kind of trip, the camp outfit and food supplies. 
There are valuable hints on camp cooking and 
much other useful information. 

Bait fishing, trolling and fly casting all have 
their adherents and all three methods are care- 
fully covered in the Camp Guide. It is an espe- 
cially seasonable work, and thousands of copies 
have already been sent out. It will be mailed 
free to any one addressing the H. Channon Co., 
Dept. 179 X, Market and Randolph Sts., Chicago, 
Ills. 





AFIELD. 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





THE new Ideal Hand Book for Shooters contains 
150 pages of useful information for all users 
of the rifle, pistol or shotgun. It will be sent 
gratis to any one enclosing 6 cents in stamps, for 
postage, by the Ideal Manufg. Co., 8 R St., New 


Haven, Conn. 
* = * 


HigH PROFESSIONAL AVERAGE at the Circleville, 
O., meet was won by C. A. Young; score 373 ex 
400, using Peters Ideal factory loads. W. R. 
Chamberlain, also shooting Peters shells, was 2d 
Amateur with 372 and made one run of 111 
straight—the longest of the tournament. 


ta * x 


THE Moran Weedless Rubber Bulb Baits are 
absolutely weedless, yet very sensitive to a strike 
and can be used with any kind of bait—pork rind, 
frogs or minnows. Read the ad. of Ned W. Moran 
& Co., 100 East Lake St., Chicago, in this issue, 
and send 25 cts. for one of these baits. They are 
winners, every time. 

* * * 

SPECIAL attention is called to the ad. of the 
International Battery Co., 261 Clybourn Ave., 
Chicago. They claim for their storage batteries 
a much greater efficiency, while occupying less 
space, weighing less, and being longer lived than 
any other battery on the market. 

* * * 

OutTpooR people everywhere will be interested 
in the ad. of the Enterprise Tent Cot—a proven 
success wherever used. Weighing but 30 Ibs., easily 
folded and transported, every camping party 
should have a number of these splendid cots—the 
best open-air sleep inducers ever invented. Prices 
and other details of the Enterprise Bed Co., Dept. 
A, Hammond, Ind. 

* + = 

THE 1909 National Encampment of the G. A. R. 
will be held in Salt Lake City Aug. 9 to 14. An 
unusually attractive folder in red, white and blue, 
replete with information concerning the Rocky 
Mountain region, is being distributed by the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Ry. A feature that will be of 
particular interest to Grand Army men is the re- 
production of speaking likenesses of all the Com- 
manders-in-Chief from 1866 to the present time. 
For a free copy of this interesting pamphlet, ad- 
dress Col. 8. K. Hooper, G. P. A., Denver, Colo. 

* * * 

Our esteemed friend, Winfield Scott. has during 
the past year blossomed out as a full-fledged 
Boniface, and the reading matter he sends us about 
his new resort—the Lake View House on beautiful 
Lake Chapala—is most interesting. Mr. Scott’s 
place has fine free camping grounds, with good 
shooting and boating, and is located a pleasant 
launch ride from Ocotlan, State of Jalisco, Mexico 
(Ocotlan being the supply point and post-office). 
Lake Chapala is noted for its fine scenery and 
finer climate, and as Mr. Scott’s resort becomes 
better known, he will surely do a fine business. , 
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The College Boy 


Keeps his Nerves steady for sport— 
His Brain clear for study—on 


POSTUM 


“There’s a Reason” 


Let a change from coffee to Postum tell 
its own tale of better feelings. 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 
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AN IMPROVED MUZZLE SIGHT. 





After experimenting for years with many sorts 
of rifle sights, both for hunting and for target 
shooting, I have found a combination which seems 
to me to be about right. By referring to the 
sketch, it will be seen that the muzzle sight con- 
sists of a pair of cross wires, mounted in a short 
open tube which serves to hold and protect them. 
The tube is about %th’s of an inch internal 
diameter and about %ths of an inch long. This 
tube is mounted on the usual dovetailed block or 
preferably made in one piece with the block and 
should be blued or made black inside. The wires I 
use are made of No. 12 sewing needles, which are 
about one-sixtieth of an inch in diameter. For 
hunting purposes that size of wire seems to be 
about right, but for long-range target shooting 
somewhat smaller wires would be better. 

The rear sight may be any form of peep sight, 
having a rather small hole. With that size of 
wires, a person whose eyesight, from age, requires 
the use of spectacles to read, can see them dis- 
tinctly as soon as the eye is brought to the peep- 
hole, while without the peep the wires would be 
invisible. The use of the peep-hole seems to 
sharpen the focus of the eye in.a remarkable de- 

















gree, especially to one whose vision is defective 
from age. The whole of the target being visible, 
the cross wires may be placed where wanted with 
great precision. Other forms of muzzle sights 
often cover and hide a considerable portion of the 
object aimed at. Persons who cannot use the 
ordinary open sights on hunting rifles, without 
glasses, can use this combination with ease. 
Baltimore, Md. THOMAS CLARKE HARRIS. 


__ 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO GUN CLUBS. 

“WE are gratified,’ write the Stevens people, 
“to announce that we have an interesting special 
offer for the consideration of gun clubs, involving 
our new No. 520 repeating shotgun (Browning’s 
Patent). All gun clubs issuing programs of their 
shoots are invited to communicate with us, in order 
to ascertain full particulars of our special plan 
relative to featuring our new repeating shotgun in 
tournament programs.” This offer is a liberal one, 
as the No. 520 shotgun has thus far made an 
instant appeal because of its superior qualities 
wherever featured as a prize in a tournament. Ad- 
dress, the Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, Chicopee 
Falls, Mass. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

Art the Sedalia, Mo., tournament J. S. Thomas 
won Ist Amateur Average (375 ex 400) and H. 
Dixon 3d Amateur Average (368 ex 400)—both 
shooting Dead Shot smokeless. At the Camden, 
Ark., tournament, Ist General Average was won by 
Ed O’Brien (366 ex 400) and 1st Amateur by 
A. L. Morgan (354 ex 400)—both shooting Dead 
Shot smokeless. 

* * * 

WHEN you refer to a gun as being a Parker or 
a Purdy, a Smith or a Greener, nothing further 
needs to be said. Same way with the Talbot reel, 
which is gradually coming into its own—being 
recognized all over the country as the ne plus ultra 
of fine workmanship. Notwithstanding its quality, 
fancy prices are not asked for it. . Complete cata- 
logue sent free. Address, Wm. H. Talbot Reel 
Co., Box 45, Nevada, Mo. 

* * * 

SCHILDBACH’s patent automatic fishing device 
has been thoroughly tested and proven a great 
success. It hooks the fish automatically, and for 
set lines, pier fishing, or-where more than one line 
is used, is certainly most effective. Also excellent 
for still fishing from boat. 

Most good dealers sell this excellent invention. 
If not send 75 cts. to Ernest Schildbach, Elm- 
hurst, Ills., and get one. 


* * * 


THOUGH not a member of any gun club, Mrs. 
Paul Blaurat of Spangle, Wash., proved that she 
knows how to handle a rifle. She lives on a farm 
and has a fine flock of poultry. As she was feed- 
ing them one day, a coyote made its appearance 
in the yard. Mrs, Blaurat lost no time in getting 
the rifle, which hung over the kitchen fireplace. 
Only one shot was needed—the ball going through 


the coyote’s body. 
* * * 


JOHN J. Heppie of Allenford, Ont., writes: 
‘*The game in this part of Ontario consists of 
ducks, partridges, rabbits and squirrels, with deer 
about 20 miles north of here. The red fox is also 
fairly plentiful. I was out for a fox hunt last 
December and shot one at 100 paces with my 
Ithaca gun. I have a No. 4 Ithaca, with auto- 
matic ejector, and I must say I have yet to see the 
gun that will beat it. Their automatic ejector also 
works fine.’’ 

*” * * 

THE Rippley ‘‘knock-down’’ system (which in- 
cludes steel boats of various sizes) is meeting with 
great success. The metal parts come in sections, 
with all holes punched and marked; so that the 
merest novice can make no mistake in the setting- 
up.. These boats are made in different models, 
according as they are to be used in deep or in 
shallow water. Their new catalogue shows a full 
line of speed boats, hunting and fishing boats, 
ferry boats, boats for livery purposes, and in fact 
everything in the boating line. For particulars, 
address Rippley Steel Boat Co., Dept. S., Grafton, 
Ills. 




















A BOOK full to the brim of campsecrets, every person who takes an outing should know. 
Sent absolutely free to every reader of Sports Afield who inquires. This complete camp 
guide is sent in connection with our new 1909 catalog of tents and canvas specialties. The 
camp guide tells you everything you ought to know—how to make camp—where to make 
it—what rations to take along—what implements, cooking utensils—how best to slee 
how to have the same solid comfort in camp that you enjoy in your own home with the 
added delightof forest, stream and all outdoors. Ask for this great FREE Camp Guide today. 


[ #4 A M Pf NG TIMES Get ready now for this period of pleasure. Prepare properly by first 


sending for our new 1909 Camp Guide and Catalogue which is absolutely 
VA CA TION TIME! free at your request. This new catalogue brings to your home for selec- 
tion the entire line of Tents and Canvas Specialties of the largest manu- 
facturer of canvas goods in the country. This catalogue enables you to select in§ 
exact accordance with your wishes, as every conceivable form of tent and weight and 
style of material islisted. This catalogue protects you absolutely against frauds which 
now exist in canvas goods. Jf you will study this catalogue carefully you will never = 
again buy a “market grade"’ tent (made only to sell) or other canvas goods from the small eo 
stock of a small dealer. This catalogue will convince you at once of the great advantage | uMa 
of buying—not from the retailer or even the wholesaler—but from the lar- |ff 
gest manufacturer with qual 1g t, whose stamp on any article 
means absolute reliability and highest ity. This catalogue will 
save you money on any canvas article. For instance 


Look at These Wonderfully Low Frices 


Sorthis qee- $1 5O bu A PALS 
uine jan “so om- FI A PT. 
ni _— An 4 Wigwam, 4 ‘ os + fort”’ fancy OUR G DE « 
. high, 5 ft. in diameter. com-|champion stripe canvas Ham- 
plete with tripod,decorated with mook with full valance. A great pe ew Ry BEd 


enuine Indian designs. The|bargain in a perfect and beauti- 
st tent ever made for lawn useful fammoe . bea’ yo! pon Rw A 


k 
and for children. Greatest bar- for a Carrol # mentstores. Ours are the leaders. 
gain offered. $ 1 .D 0 rte le $1.20 buysoursuperior‘‘Peer- 
Window less”? wool Bunting Flag, 
wning. Fits any size window if] size sft. wide, 5ft.long. Other sizes 
at proportionately low prices. 
Everybody should own a good flag. 


a 4 





A 
and made of fancy duplex stripe. 


Easily erected. Very attractive 
as shown hi and will a your house de- 
_— agen ng te it lightfully cool. e 
juck. —_ 
Oe oie pettatio neta) These are only a few of hundreds and ‘ 
~. give excellent service on |Agndreds of bargains listed in our new 


Se a ine TT tine |eatalogue and Comp lete Camp Guide. ‘s 4 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE CAMP GUIDE AND ,; 
CATALOG. WRITE TODAY. 3221232 28.80" > 
Even if you are not going cumnping this year you f mat go camping so . 4. CHANNON 


DBO this 
— erly. Besureto know just what to do to make your cam Sa nuke 
Pig to any] and be that you have the BEST tent and theB € partme 
for the LEAST money. The free Channon Camp Guide and Cata- ¢¢ Market & Randolph Sts., 
logue tells you all from start to finish. WRITE oan aio CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 


Without any obligations on me 
please send me your Camp Guide 
and send it. Just fill in your name and address and mailto 4 and 1909 Catalogue, free, prepaid. 
us. The Camp Guide and Catalogue willbesent to youthe © 
same day your inquiry comes. Ask for the catalogue ¢ 
and Camp Guide anyway. Reading it will be helpful ° 
to anyone who enjoys outings, even if you don’t want 
a single article listed. Send the coupon today. ¢ 
¢ 


_H-Channon Company. 


Dept. 179X Market and Randolph Streets, Sonal 








In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield.’ 
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R. R. BaRBeR won 2d Professional and 2d Gen- 
eral Averages at the Eagle Grove, Iowa, shoot— 
breaking 359 ex 400 with Peters shells. 


* * * 


THE forest is the natural home of big game. 
Destroy your forests and your game will go, your 
rivers will dry up, your fish will die, and desolation 
will brood over this land that God has made most 


fair. 
- 7 — 


Ir thinking of a new boat this year, drop a line 
to the Sparks Machine Co., Alton, Ills., and let 
them send you an estimate. Their cabin boats for 
family use are especially to be commended—being 
strong, swift and low-priced—and they have an 
ideal location for a boat factory. 


* * * 


THe CHERINGTON Mre. Co., Waukegan, IIl., 
makers of the Hercules Pocket Chair, also manu- 
facture a complete line of water motors. These 
motors can be attached to any standard faucet. 








They are made in various sizes and furnish an 
effective power for sewing or washing machines, 
polishing, and many other uses. 


* * * 


For a practical ducking boat, the Reuss Boat is 
hard to beat. They are built of Louisiana cypress, 
with an air-chamber in each end—making them 
non-sinkable. .We know of a dozen prominent 
Western sportsmen who are buying Reuss boats 
for their early fall shooting. Details of the Reuss 
Boat Co., 21 So. Church St., Belleville, Ils. 


* * * 


GrEoRGE C. Suarp of Elsinore, California—widely 
known under his nom de plume of Crocus—made 
us a pleasant visit recently. Mr. Sharp’s ex- 
periences as a sportsman cover a wide field— 
though he probably did more writing when resid- 
ing at Mammoth Springs, Ark., and in the 
mountains of Colorado and Utah. For many years 
an efficient soldier in the regular Army, on the 
breaking out of the late war with Spain, Corporal 
Sharp re-enlisted—seeing a great deal of service 
in the Cuban and Philippine campaigns. In the 
early ’80s he helped establish and for 5 years was 
Secretary of the famous old Kansas City Gun 
Club, with Fred Fredericks as president. An en- 
thusiastic trap-shooter and an A No. 1 rifle shot, 
few men have had so wide an acquaintance with 
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the élite of the sportsman world during the past 
35 years and his reminiscences of famous shooters 
are delightfully characteristic. 


eo 


SMOKED OUT. 





Jim Bangs he was a hunter bold; he banged at 
many a duck. Some flew into the shot, but more 
had better sense and luck. 

Jim came one day with twenty teal: his usual 
bag was two. ‘‘Come! tell us how you did it,’’ 
cried the corner grocery crew. 

Jim lit his pipe, hitched up his pants (he 
couldn’t talk without): ‘‘I never shot a one,’’ 
said Jim: ‘‘not one—I smoked ’em eut!’’ 

*“Come off! Git out!’’ a dozen said; and half- 
a-dozen more bit off fresh chews, and started off 
toward the outer door. 

But, drifting back, they felt the birds, each inch 
of skin most keenly; turned up the down, and 
gave it up, while Jim smoked on serenely. 

‘*T fired a grist o’ shells,’’ said Jim; ‘‘but no 
man ever shot ’em. These helldivers they watch 
yer smoke, and, Plunk! they’re at the bottom! 

‘*T lit my pipe and puffed and puffed, tre- 
mendous puffs of smoke. They dived at every 
puff, which I considered quite a joke. 

‘*T puffed and puffed; they dove and dove, t’ 
escape the lead disaster. I saw the sweat stand 
on their brows—I only puffed the faster. 

‘*An old grey diver’s head went wrong: beneath 
his wing he’d tuck it; he gave a shudder and a 
gasp, keeled up and kicked the bucket. 

*‘O! ’twas a joke! Four female teals—that’s 
them, there by the poker, turned up their little 
played-out heels, and succumbed to the joker. 

‘<Then, teal by teal, turned heel by heel, and 
death-quacks fast they muttered. At last the 
leader of the flock turned up his tail and flut- 
tered. ’’ 

* * * * * * * 

‘*A bigger liar than Jim Bangs don’t live,’’ 
declared the crew. And, really, when it comes 
to that, his running mates are few. 

Geneseo, Illinois. Henry L. KINER. 

sta cdieae 
MINNESOTA TRAPPING NOTES. 

It is claimed that a slough of 5 acres in extent 
will produce from $400 to $500 in muskrat furs— 
more than could be made farming the same amount 
of land in the usual way. The local fur and 
produce business, conducted here by Mr. Becker, 
amounted in the past 9 months to $60,000. The 
summer business consisted in handling poultry, 
eggs and hides, but with the colder weather the 
fur trade came to the front and it is the amount 
of this business that has surprised the citizens of 
this well settled county. Following is the list 
bought by the produce company: Muskrats, 50,094; 
skunks, 1,352; minks, 1,338; weasels, 381; civet 
cats, 84; foxes, 31; badgers, 21; racoons, 12, and 
one opossum. The most of these shipments go to 


New York and thence to London. 
Marshall, Minnesota. 


H. R. PAINTER. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TRAP SHOOTERS—Attention, Please! 


Have you ever shot at the “White Flyer”? 
Let us show you how to increase your score. 


Do You Want the BEST TARGET TRAP? 


The McCrea Automatic Target Trap throws any Standard Target. 
Simple i in construction—Durable—Effective. Absolute service at 
all times and full guarantee to users. Full details on application. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY, East Alton, Ills. 

















A Boon to Boat Users 
RICHARDS PORTABLE SEAT BACK 


Do You Want a Gun 


of Superior Workmanship, 
Materials, Wearing and 
Shooting Qualities and 
General Excellence? If so, 
write for the PARKER 







PATENTED 











CATALOGUE before i 
buying. as 75 Cents, 


——— Can be slipped into place or taken | 
off instantly. Strong and durable. 
It has a delightfal supporting action, 


e the spring effect being much more 

PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. restful than a rigid ro Folds up 

: —easy to carry or pack. 
Users are enthusiastic. 
New York Salesrooms, 32 Warren St, Sold by Hardware and 


Sporting Goods Dealers. 
Manufactured by 
" THE RICHARDS MANUFACTURING CO., Aurora, Ill. 


THE KRAEMER AUTO COMPASS 


For Autos, Motor Boats, Tourists, Hunters. Something New 
and Invaluable. 


Four Point Needle—always points North and South, East and West. 
Indicator shows direction you are going. 


Made in several sizes. Have been adopted by various Automobile 
Associations, etc. 


(The oldest gun builders in America). 




























Send for Full Details and Price-list. 
U.S.AUTO COMPASS CO., 230 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In writing to Advertisers, kindly mention “Sports Afield” 
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Ar the recent tournament of the Cedar Bluffs 
(Neb.) Gun Club, 1st Amateur and General Aver- 
age were won by O. E. Ford, who broke 383 ex 400. 
Second Amateur Average was won by L. A. Gates 
(377 ex 400) ‘and 2d Professional Average by 
R. R. Barber (371 ex 400). All three shooters 
used Dead Shot Smokeless. 

* * * 

THE carburetter in the DuBrie boat motor is 
remarkable for its speed control and economy of 
fuel, and has the further advantage of never flood- 
ing under any conditions. The DuBrie motor is 
made complete in its own factory—one of the best 
equipped in the country. The DuBrie catalog con- 
tains much valuable information. Address, DuBrie 
Motor Co., 442 Guoin St., Detroit, Mich. 

* * * 

Tue Inland Lake fishing boat (here shown) is 
a shallow-draft, light-weight boat and is admir- 
ably adapted for use in our inland lakes, where 
the many sand-bars make a deep-keel boat worth- 
less. The method employed in the construction 
of the Inland Lake fishing boat is entirely new, 
and although the boat weighs only 80 pounds, it is 














very strong and may be used among snags and 
rocks, without fear of consequences. The bottom 
of the boat is slightly rounding, which makes it 
steadier and easier to handle than the ordinary 
flat bottom boat. ‘The floor is carried well for- 
ward and aft, which makes it the lightest draft 
boat possible to build, drawing as it does, when 
fairly loaded, only 2 or 3 inches of water. If 
interested in ducking, fishing and sailing boats of 
the best type, be sure to send your address to 
Thompson Bros., Peshtigo, Wis., for a copy of 
their 1909 catalogue. 
* . dere, . 

THE Auto-Marine Spark Plug manufactured by 
Legnard Bros., 727 Nor. Genesee St., Waukegan, 
Ill., should interest automobile and: motor-boat 
owners. It is as near soot and oil proof as any 
plug on the market; gives perfect ignition and 
hottest spark, while the tempered porcelains are 
practically immune from breakage. It is guaran- 
teed to give satisfaction. For sale by all dealers 
or sent direct on receipt of $1.50. 

* ” * 

In the northern part of the Boisé National 
Forest 230,000 acres have been set aside as a 
game preserve by the Idaho Legislature. The new 
law provides for a game warden at $2,400 a year 
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and traveling expenses (not to exceed $1,000). The 
chief deputy will receive $1,500 a year and trav- 
eling expenses. The assistant deputies will receive 
$1,200 a year. Deputy wardens will receive $3 for 
each day actually employed. The area established 
as a breeding place for birds and game animals 
begins at a point on the north bank of the south 
fork of the Payette River, following the divide be- 
tween Kirkum and Lick Creeks north to the divide 
between Clear and Five Mile Creeks to the boun- 
dary of the forest; then northeast and south to 
where the boundary strikes the divide between the 
middle fork of the Payette; thence following the 
watershed separating the, Boisé River from the 
south fork of the Payette. These mountains are 
the natural breeding ground for elk, Rocky Moun- 
tain goats and deer, and there are also many bears, 
mountain lions, wolves, lynx, beavers, minks and 
otters. Deputy sheriffs, forest supervisors and 
constables are made game wardens ex officio. This 
is an innovation in Idaho and it is believed will 
result in a more careful observance of the game 
laws, as the rangers have better opportunities than 
any one else to capture violators. Market hunters 
will certainly be more careful about slaughtering 
game out of season or taking more than the bag 
limit during the open term. ‘‘I believe it is safe 
to say that this ends the depredations of the game 
hog in central Idaho,’’ said Fred H. Gaston, a 
sportsman of Wallace, on a visit in Spokane a 
few days ago. ‘‘In our part of the state we be- 
lieve the creation of the preserve is a step in the 
right direction, and, as the rangers will be war- 
dens, good results are certain to follow.’’ 


a 


IMPORTANT TO TOURISTS. 

T. E. Fisher, G. P. A. of the Colorado & South- 
ern Ry., Denver, Colo., has provided for the in- 
formation and pleasure of the public the following 
booklets, any of which may be had from him upon 
request by mail: 

THE GEORGETOWN LOOP. This contains 22 
pages of photo prints, each 8 inches square, all 
splendid pictures of Colorado scenery—including 
impressive views of the summit of Mount McClel- 
lan (14,140 ft.), reached by the C. & S. and 
Argentine Central Rys. via the Loop. 

ESTES PARK. A_ handsomely illustrated 
pamphlet, showing this renowned resort and 
scenery about Long’s Peak; also giving full in- 
formation about the trip from Denver by rail and 
auto line. 

TROUTING IN COLORADO WATERS. One 
of the most attractive little books ever intended to 
set the angler’s blood aglow. It contains 20 photo- 
gravures, each 3 by 5 inches, from fishing scenes 
along the South Platte. tte 

Those wanting any of these books, should write 
before the supply is exhausted. Correspondents 
may take our assurance that in any dealings they 
may have with T. E. Fisher, C. A. Lindsey or F. 
T. Hartmann, of the Passenger and Advertising 
Depts. of the C. & 8., they will always meet with 
courtesy and attention. 
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YACHTING COMFORTS. : 


From the wide deep’s placid bosom comes a breath of saltseaair. Under + 
canopies on ‘the decks yachting parties of merrymakers seek refresh- 
ment in the Julep, the High Ball or any mild form of stimulant “ 


Add, HUNTER 


BALTIMORE : 


agg RYE 
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PETER TTT 


5 444444444444444444 
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PEST Ete: 


. “ 
°@ 

» Will make the best because it is a pure whiskey. = $ 
7 
“e 

Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. bes 

WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. tt 
°e! 

eet 

00092002 9-0292298290922099989892929992 $33 3 3 55555555555 555 
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FISHERMEN 


The FREEPORT HOOK Will 
CATCH FISF 


It will (and does) CATCH FISH, because it is scientifically 
constructed—built with a purpose. 

That purpose is the enabling of fishermen-sportsmen to 
enjoy the sport. 

, The FREEPORT HOOK is made right, because I first con- 

trived it solely for my own use. 

It is hand-made, in all parts, from the best materials 
procurable—each HOOK tested to hold big fish. 

Itis absolutely weedless and snag-proof—among lily 
pads, roots, logs or sunken tree-tops. 

Bait is always in natural position and motion—and the 
scientific color isa perfect, natural lure. 


If you want to know all about this scientific fish-hook 
es ete catch fish, write for my handsome illustrated booklet— 
it 3 


Last season, thousands of fishermen-sportsmen bought 
“FREEPORT HOOKS” —re-ordered— told Ptneir ieede—the 
triends ordered— re-ordered—told their friends—they ALL said: 
“ Best we ever used.” 


I have words of praise from hundreds of the most prominent 
sportsmen and business men of the country. 


And I can prove it. 


ASK YOUR DEALER-—or send me SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS 
for one complete ‘‘ FREEPORT HOOK,” prepaid. 


Try the HOOK—you get r back, if 
don’t like it. you get your money back, quick, if you 


Made in two styles—Frog, treble-hook ; Minnow, single-hook ; 
me thiye sizes : No. 1, Bass ; No.2, Pike; No.3, I tion and 
erel, 


* Follow the Dutchman.” 

Order a FREEPORT HOOK. 

Atleast write for the FREE BOOKLET. 
Louis BIERSACH 


The: Freeport Hook (Block 4) Freeport, Illinois. 


WORLD’S BEST 


are the 


RAWLINGS 


Hunting, Mining and 
Prospecting Boots 


Made of Cream Color 
Buck Tanned Leather 


As near waterproof as it is 
possible to make a leather lace 
boot. They are full white kid 
lined, wing tipped, making 
triple thickness of leather 
around vamp. 
Full waterproof 
interlining in 
vamp and leg. 
Jumbo eyelets, 
rawhide laces. 
They are guaranteed to give the best of service. 
Made on Golf Lasts—a gentleman’s boot; light, 
easy to the feet and are health savers. Will 
outwear all other Boots. Weight per pair, 
about 3 pounds—the lightest made. 
Rawlings 14 inch Boot per pair $10.00 
Rawlings 9 inch Boot (unlised top) per pair 8.00 


Our fine Catalogue of Spring and Summer Goods 
now ready. Free for the asking. 


RAWLINGS SPORTING GOODS CO., 
Victoria Building, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


















will be a very great faver if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers 


DEALERS write for Special Prices. 
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AMONG the many expert electricians in these 
modern days, the Schug people stand pre-eminent 
—their line of induction coils, spark plugs, ignition 
dynamos, switches, dry batteries and the like being 
all high-grade. and dependable. ‘Send for latest 
catalogue to Schug Electric Mfg. Co., 321 E. Jef- 
terson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


* * + 


At the Blue Mound shoot, A. P. Smith of Good- 
wine, Ill., scored 374 ex 400—winning High Gen- 
eral Average. “I couldn’t help it,” he says. 
“Those steel-lined Nitro Club shells did it! ” 
Shooting the same shells, week before last at 
Atlantie City, E. L. Wilson of New Jersey led the 
field—breaking 183 ex 200 at 18 yards. 


2 @& +s 


ONE of the oldest makers in his line and a man 
whose goods are to be depended on, rain or shine, 
we take pleasure in commending to fishermen the 
many lines of trout flies, bass spinners, casting 
spoons, and bamboo and lancewood rods made by 
Joseph E. Pepper, Rome, N. Y. Read his ad. and 
then send in your order for some of these excellent 
baits. 


* * * 


SPECIAL attention is called to the ad. of the 
Phenix Mfg. Co., 050 Center St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Phenix Portable House is light, strong and 
compact; every part fits perfectly and it can be 
erected without the use of tools. A comfortable 
living house, 8 ft. by 8, equipped with windows, 
sereens and door, with matched floor and joists, at 
$65 is certainly a most attractive offer. 

= * * 

To enjoy fishing, you want no uncertainty about 
your line. It is claimed that a silk line, when 
dyed, loses some of its strength. R. J. Hillinger 
& Co., 131 Wabash Ave., Chicago, are making a 
special drive on their No. 30 white silk line, which 
is guaranteed to stand any reasonable test one 
may put it to. With this line, when that big mus- 
callonge takes hold, you will not need to worry. 
It will bring him to book in due season. Mr. 
Hillinger invites fishermen to write for samples 
and test the quality of these fine silk lines. 
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GLOVES that are WEAR, 
HEAT and WATER PROOF 


Sportsmen should send for our 
line of Samples and Price-list. 


Chicago Glove and. Mitten Co. 


170 North Hote —_ * Chicago, Th. 





Let Us Make Estimate on 


MOTOR BOAT, CANOE or ROWBOAT 


Made to Your Specifications or Our Design. 


Should you desire to build your own boat, let us send 
you our Banner Proposition—Designs, Frames, Engines, 
etc., Complete. Save you money. 


JANESVILLE BOAT CO., North River St., Janesville, Wis. 





LAND CRUISING AND PROS- 
PECTING—About 200 pages wi 
illustrations. This isa valuable beok 


Contains 20 chapters. 
Price, cloth bownd, 60 cts., postpaid. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUB. CO., 
358 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ills. 


The AUTO-MARINE 
SPARK PLUG 


Is Mechanically and Theoretically Perfect. 
Guaranteed to give the best Satisfaction or money 
refunded, 











Forsale by all dealers orsent direct for $1.50 postpaid. 
LEGNARD BROS., 727 N. Genesee St., Waukegan, Ill. 
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PETRO- PITCH Liquid Calking 


Will instantly repair any Leak or Puncture in Steel 
or Wooden Boat or Canoe. Is easily applied. 
Sample package—enough to cover one boat—25 cents 

by mail, pre-paid. 
No boat outfit is complete without it. 


PETRO-PITCH PAINT CO., So noise Me: 











The HOLDERMAN 


MARINE 
MOTOR 


The result of 35 years’ 
practical experience. 

Simple in construction. 

Absolute service. 

Fair price. 

Let us send you cata- 
logue, etc. 


Holderman Machine Co,, 
316 Walnut Street, 





Toledo, Ohio. 





QUALITY is 


The First Consideration. 


I.W. HARPER 
WHISKIES 


Received Highest Prize Paris, 1900 
Grand Prize, St. Louis, - - 1904 


We will send you 4 bottles—Rve or 
Bourbon—charges prepaid for $5.00 


R. H. PLOOG & CO., 
193-195 West 18th St., Chicago. 
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